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| HE report of the New York Inspector of Buildings for 
1882 gives ample evidence of the perseverance and energy 
with which that officer has carried out his difficult duty 
during the past twelve months. Notwithstanding the small 
number of inspectors attached to the Bureau, Mr. Esterbrook 
has been able, besides keeping a strict and reasonably thorough 
watch over new structures, to investigate the condition of a 
great number of old buildings, and compel their owners to im- 
prove such as were found unsafe. The burning of the Potter 
Building and the Park Theatre, instead of suggesting to the 
Inspector, as some of the New York papers thought, the pro- 
priety of turning his attention to other buildings of the same 
kind, should rather be said to haves by their effect upon public 
opinion, strengthened his hands to carry out those reforms 
which he has always had in mind, but which even his determi- 
nation was powerless to effect without such support, and during 
the year no less than thirteen hundred and seventy-three build- 
ings were in one way or another made safe, by peremptory 
orders from the department, and two hundred and five were 
taken down altogether. This is a far greater number than 
ever before, and we venture to say that however strict the in- 
spection of new buildings in other cities may be, there is no 
place of the same population as New York where four buildings 
a day are entered by the officials of the city, and the owners 
compelled, without appeal, or even delay, to pull down parti- 
tions, build balconies, cut out floors, and construct stairs and 
fire-escapes, to the satisfaction of a man who regards it as his 
duty to care for the safety of innocent persons at any cost to 
those to whom that safety is committed; nor are there many 
towns where four buildings a week are torn down altogether to 
satisfy the same watchful care. It is needless to say that such 
proceedings as these rouse the indignation of the persons af- 
fected far more than any restrictions upon the construction of 
new buildings, and the struggle against the remonstrances, to 
say nothing of the appeals for consideration, of two or three 
thousand property-owners and tenants in a single year, may 
well tax the firmness of the Inspector to the utmost. There 
are few officers who would have the strength of mind to sus- 
tain such a trial long, and the people of New York who are 
not interested in tumble-down tenements would do well, 
they desire to retain the services of one of such exceptional 
character, to sustain him by all the moral support and sympa- 
thy that they can give him. 








RATHER important case has been decided in Chicago, 
H which éoncerns architects and builders perhaps as much as 

the parties directly involved. It seems that some years 
ago a house stood on a certain lot in that city, supplied with 
gas from a service-pipe from the main in the street. The house 
was pulled down, to make room for the erection of another on 
the same site, and the old service-pipe was capped, and left 
projecting slightly through the wall, another service-pipe being 





put in to supply the new house. By the arrangement of the 
new house a coal-bin was planned at the point where the old 
service-pipe came through the wall, and while the bin was being 
filled, not long ago, a lump of coal struck the stump of the 
pipe and broke it off, allowing a great quantity of gas to escape 
into the cellar, where it exploded, severely injuring the mis- 
tress of the house, who brought an action for damages against 
the gas-company. The company defended itself on the ground 
that all service-pipes belonged to its customers, instead of it- 
self, and that its customers were alone accountable for injury to 
their property. This was the real point of the trial, the ques- 
tion as to the actual author of the injury not being called up 
at all. The suit was brought for fifty thousand dollars, as 
damages, and the jury awarded nine thousand, being apparently 
satisfied that the responsibility for the service-pipes lay in the 
company. It is so common to see, particularly in city build- 
ings, the ends of abandoned gas and water pipes projecting 
through the cellar-walls, w here they are liable to be broken at 
any time by settlements or accident, that the question of re- 
sponsibility for their care, and for damage which may result 
from any injury to them, is a matter of considerable importance. 





JHE Broadway underground railroad scheme, after remain 
y! ing quiescent for a long time, has apparently been revived, 

and a renewed discussion is going on as to the probability 
of its construction being injurious to the buildings along the 
line of its route. As at present contemplated the excavation 
for the tunnel will be fifteen feet deep, and twenty-one feet 
wide, and the owners of buildings on the lower part of Broad. 
way, where the ground is soft and sandy, claim that there would 
be great danger that the soil beneath their buildings might es. 
cape into the tunnel excavation, allowing the foundations to 
sink. There is certainly great reason for these fears, and al- 
though the danger may be averted by care, and the use of pre- 
cautions well known to engineers, ample assurance ouglit to be 
given that these will be employed. According to the testimony 
of one witness before the Commission which is inquiring into 
the matter, no surveys have been made, and no steps taken 
toward inquiring into the possibility of constructing such a road, 
If this is so, it would look as if the purpose of forming the com 
pany were more to sell bonds and stock than to build the tunnel, 
and the public would do well to inquire, if such securities should 
be put upon the market, whether they represented a carefully 
planned and practicable enterprise, or a mere broker’s plot for 
extracting money from the pockets of the unwary, under cover 
of plausible representations, to enrich those who would take 
good care to shift their responsibility upon other shoulders be 
fore the time came to carry the scheme through to actual sue 
cess. 





trouble in various ways. <A week or two ago, by some 

operations of the w orkmen, a gas-pipe was broken, and the 
gas allowed to escape into-the trenches, where it accumulated 
until an inspector, entering a man-hole with a lantern, ignited it, 
when the whole exploded with great violence, scattering earth 
and paving-stones in all directions. The American Heat and 
Power Company seems to be the object of more animadversion 
than its rival, and the packing around its pipes is said to give 
out unpleasant odors, which penetrate into the neighboring cel- 
lars, and even cause annoyance in the streets. A workman em- 
ployed by the company is said to havé been overcome by the 
stench in one of the man-holes, so that he was drawn out insensi- 
ble by persons who happened to be passing, and several mer- 
chants have complained that their clerks and their customers 
were made ill by the effluvium. In consequence of the contin- 
ued difficulties with which the enterprise seems to be beset, Mr. 
Buel, the engineer to the American Company, has resigned his 
position, and Mr. Frederic Tudor, a well-known and very 
highly-trained expert, has been appointed in his stead, Under 
Mr. Tudor’s administration the pipes are to be again inspected, 
and modifications made in the grading, as well, perh aps, as in 
other details of the work. 


| HE steam-pipes in the streets of New York continue to give 





QUESTION is asked in Za Semaine des Constructeurs 
which is not unfrequently heard in this country, and the 
French opinion on the subject is of interest to all archi- 
tects. It seems that a proprietor invited estimates from a num 
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ber of contractors for the execution of a monument, after plans 
and specifications prepared by his architect. ‘The work was 
not carried out; and one of the contractors sent to the proprie- 
tor ademand for payment for his trouble in making the estimate. 
The correspondent inquires whether he is entitled to receive such 
payment. To this the editor of La Semaine replies, that the 
jact of the submission of plans by a proprietor to a contractor, 
and an inquiry as to the sum for which he will carry them into 


execution, does not legally imply any engagement of that pro- 


prietor with the contractor. The process is simply an ordinary 
consequence of the custom of competitive bidding. The con- 
tractor knows the risk, as well as the advantage, of responding 
to the invitation to submit an estimate, and he is free to do so or 
not as he chooses. If he chooses to make a tender, he can 
only do so intelligently by studying the plans, and this he does 
for the sake of making the offer, and not as a favor to the pro- 
prietor. ® 





‘JF NOTHER question of some importance is also answered in 
Hi La Semaine des Constructeurs. It appears that a certain 

church was in process of construction or repair, under the 
direction of an architect, who had made proper calculations, 
and had taken the necessary means, for insuring the stability of 
the edifice after its completion. During the progress of the 
work certain centres, placed to support the arches temporarily, 
failed, and the building was injured. The point to be deter- 
mined is, whether the architect or the builder should be held 
responsible for the accident. The reply to this is, that asa 
general principle the contractor is alone responsible for defects 
in execution, and the architect for vices in the design. The 
contractor is supposed to know, better than the architect, the 
order in which the several portions of a construction should be 
carried out; he is expected to understand the modes of prevent- 
ing injury or failure in unfinished work; he is constantly 
present, in person or by deputy, to direct the operations in 
progress, and is relied upon to watch effects and supply reme- 
dies. ‘The architect,on the contrary, so far as regards his 
plans, is concerned only with the finished work, and if that is 


designed in accordance with the laws of stable equilibrium, his 


duty in relation to the plans is fulfilled. If, being present at 
the work, he should give wrong directions, he would have at 
least a share of the responsibility to bear, but in his absence 
the contractor is certainly bound to pursue his operations in 
accordance with the rules of his own art. For these reasons 
La Semaine decides that the contractor alone should be held 
responsible for the damage caused by the insufficient centering 
or other temporary support which caused the fall of the arch. 





“Vy NEW and ingenious indicator, for showing at any distance 
A the height of water or other liquids in a reservoir, has been 

invented by M. Decoudun. The action of the indicator 
depends upon the fact that a small body of air retained at the 
bottom of a reservoir will be acted upon by the hydrostatic 
pressure of the liquid in the reservoir, which will depend upon 
the height of the liquid above the body of air. The submerged 
portion of the indicator consists of a small cast-iron bell, the 
interior of which communicates with a tube, which can be 
carried to any distance, and may be connected with any num- 
ber of manometers. The tube being entirely closed, any varia- 
tion of pressure in it, or in the bell with which it is connected, 
is immediately shown on the manometer tube or dial, and by 
graduating this suitably, the number of feet or inches of water 
above the mouth of the submerged bell may be read directly. 
Such an apparatus as this is likely to be of great use for many 
purposes. The large tanks placed on the top of buildings for 
supplying elevators or plumbing apparatus are seldom very ac- 
cessible, and it is often difficult to bring cither a tell-tale pipe 
or a weight, moved by a float, down to the engine-room or other 
place within sight of the person who is responsible for its proper 
condition. In such cases an indicator of this kind, with dials 
in various places, connected perhaps, with alarm-bells, as might 
easily be arranged, would avert many serious accidents, 





E GENIE CIVILE gives a description, with illustrations, 
of the new Eden Theatre, which has been the talk of Paris 
for some time. The building is a large one, the stage being 

as deep as that of the Grand Opera itself, while the auditorium 


has the dimensions of a first-class theatre. ‘The arrangement, 


however, is a very peculiar one. The ground floor is that of any 
theatre, comprising a pit for the orchestra, and rows of par- 





vv 

quet seats, with a circle of private boxes at the back, and two 
proscenium boxes on each side. Above this is a baleony with 
five rows of seats, which is approached, not from an enclosed 
passage, as usual, but from a wide corridor, separated on one 
side by an open arcade from the auditorium, and on the other 
from a great conservatory, or winter garden. By this disposi- 
tion, the patrons of the house are enabled at pleasure to leave 
their seats and promenade around the corridor, enjoying a full 
view of the performance in progress on the stage while inhal- 
ing the fresh fragrance of the flowers in the conservatory. 
This latter apartment is directly accessible only from one end 
of the corridor, and serves, in connection with a gaily decorated 
apartment opening from the other end of the corridor, as a 
refreshment-room. The whole interior is designed in what is 
supposed to be the Indian style, the form of the columns which 
carry the arcade being suggestive of those in the rock-cut tem- 
ples of Elephanta, while arches of many cusps and reversed 
curves suffice to heighten an impression of which the pagoda- 
like towers of the entrance front give the key-note. The con- 
struction is mainly of iron and brick, with decorations in stamped 
and painted plaster. All the staircases are of iron or stone. 
The winter-garden and the restaurant are lighted with electric 
lamps and the theatre proper with gas. 





WO novel cases of short-circuiting of electric-light wires are 
reported, each of which contains a warning which it may be 
well to remember. A few weeks ago a wire of the Baxter 

Electric-Light Company in Jersey City came in contact with a 
telephone wire, extinguishing the lights supplied through the 
larger wire, and destroying two telephone instruments, besides 
injuring the switch-boards in the Telephone Exchange room. 
On examination the two wires were found to have been tied 
together with an old woollen scarf, and following this indica- 
tion a man was arrested the next day for a malicious attempt 
to do injury by bringing them purposely into contact. In the 
second case, the arc-lights used for illuminating a large store 
suddenly failed without any apparent cause, and it was not un- 
til after a search that a rat was found, standing on one of 
the conductors, and with a paw outstretched toward the other. 
The animal must have jumped first upon the lower conductor, 
and in attempting to climb to the upper one received the 
whole current of the dynamo-machine, supplying forty lights, 
which not only instantly killed him, but stiffened him in the 
attitude in which he received the fatal shock, so that his body 
continued to act asa conductor until it was found and removed. 





discussion in the Société des Ingénieurs Civils in relation 

to the International Exposition which is to take place this 
year at Amsterdam. According to the speaker who called at- 
tention to the question, there is no patent law in Holland, that 
which once existed having been abrogated twelve or thirteen 
years ago; and, what is still more serious, there is no treaty, 
law or other regulation by which the rights of foreign inventors 
who show their manufactures at exhibitions in the country are 
protected from the attempts of those who care to invade them. 
In view of these circumstances, the speaker sought the opinion 
of the society upon the question whether it was advisable to 
warn all French manufacturers and inventors against sending 
their works, or the products of their industry, to Amsterdam, 
or whether an attempt should not first be made to secure from 
the Dutch Government such a recognition of the rights of ex- 
hibitors as all other civilized countries gladly give them. Among 
us, the idea of sending our manufactures abroad has lost most 
of its charm, and there are some American inventors who will 
long regret the day that they were persuaded to exhibit their 
goods at Vienna and Paris; and if such governments as those of 
France and Austria cannot efficiently protect their guests against 
piracy, it is hardly likely that the invitation of a country where 
industrial free-booting appears to be licensed will meet with 
a hearty response here. In fact, American manufacturers find 
it more profitable for them to exhibit their goods in their own 
country, rather than abroad. Their reputation for, ingenuity 
is so well established that foreign buyers are sure to be willing 
to take the trouble to come and see for themselves the objects 
which are not likely to be sent to them, and unless in the case 
of complete novelties, like the telephone or the sewing-machine, 
there is too much difficulty in selling American articles abroad 
at a profit to make it worth while to take extraordinary pains 
for creating a market. 


A: important statement is quoted by Le Génie Civil from a 
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WATER-CLOSETS. — IV. 
IE subject of water-closets that 
were in use before the year 1800 


RANASASASASZASZS J 
a * was reviewed by the author in a 


paper read before the Sixteenth An- 
nual Convention of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. In the following 
articles I will treat of the forms or 
patterns that have been used between 
1800 and the present time, covering a 
period which has been remarkably 
prolific in mechanical inventions and 
contrivances. 

It would be neither useful nor prof- 
itable to describe all the inventions for 

[RAWCE which patents have been issued on 

this device; but those will receive due 

attention that have either merit in themse!ves, or have merits or de- 

merits that in the opinion of the author bear upon the many pat- 
terns of closets now in use. 

Classification. — Water-closets may be divided into the classes in 
which they naturally fall. This mode of classification was first used 
by Mr. ‘T. M. Clark, in his articles on “ Modern Plumbing,” pub- 
lished several years ago. ‘The “ valve-closets ” include all that have 
a valve whose points of contact with the bowl or additions thereto 
form a water-tight joint. The valve keeps a certain quantity of 
water in the bowl. 

“ Pan-closets ” include all that have a dish-shaped basin or pan at 
the bottom of the bowl. ‘The pan forms a water-seal with the bowl 
or a projection therefrom. 

“ Plunger-closets” include all that have a plug or plunger fitting 
over or into the entrance of the trap or soil-pipe; by this means any 
required amount of water is kept in the bowl. 

Among “ hopper-closets” I include all that have a simple bowl and 
no ceieabenl contrivances other than a water-seal to keep the 
sewer-air of the soil, drain or sewer pipes from entering the house. 

Under the head of “latrines” are classed all rows of closet-bowls 
which are in reality one receptacle, having one outlet or junction 
with the soil-pipe, and a trap, plunger or valve common to them all. 

There are a small number of water-closets that will deserve no- 
tice, which cannot be properly placed under either of the above 
classes. 

Among the early inventions, by far the greater number were for 
valve-closets. It is probable that hopper and pan closets were in 
use before the invention of valve-closets, while there is positive evi- 
dence of the plunger-closet being in existence and use before the in- 
vention of either the Cummings or Bramah closets. 

Valve-Closets. — Valve-closets may be treated of under the head 
of sliding and hinged valves, the latter being by far the most useful 
and numerous type of this class. 

It is sometimes difficult to decide, when the pan is intended to fit 
tightly against the receiver, whether a closet vat saat properly to the 
valve or the pan class; so under this head I describe only those that 
have valves properly so-called. The object of this valve is to inter- 
cept any sewer-air or organic germs that may come from the traps, 
soil, drain or sewer pipes, and at the same time to keep the bowl 
filled with a certain amount of water, about half-filled in most cases. 
The large volume of water deodorizes the fecal matter discharged 
into it, and at the same time it prevents the bowl from becoming 
soiled. 

In connection with these closets we always find a compart- 
ment between the bowl and soil-pipe, in which the valve either 
slides or works on its hinge or spindle. This closet must of neces- 
sity have an overflow. : 

In early times these closets were supplied from a special cistern 
placed over and above the closet; now they are supplied either 
from the main supply or from special cisterns. The water-supply is 
generally turned on into the bowl, and at the same time the valve of 
the closet is opened by one and the same lever. The largest num- 
ber of patents are issued for novelty in the manner of combining 
these cranks, wires and levers with the hand-pull; in some cases the 
inventions are only remarkable for the complication of their mechan- 
ism, the inventors forgetting that the foundation of their usefulness 
is simplicity. 

Sliding- Valves. — The sliding-valve closets have the first closet 
patented in Great Britain in their class. (See American Architect, 
December 23, 1882.) 

Lucknow’s Closet.—The only patent issued for a valve similar to 
the Cummings valve was issued to John Lucknow in the year 1854 
by Great Britain. This 
closet has a_ sliding-valve, 
with a circular hole of the 
same diameter as the soil- 
pipe in one end. When 
the valve has been drawn 
back as far as possible, the 
two holes coincide, and the 
waste matter in the bowl is 

















Fig. 33.— Valve and Receiver of Lucknow's Closet. 
a, Slide-valve. b, hole in valve. c, Receiver. 
d, Overtlow. e, Soil-pipe. 
J, Pull-rod connected with hand-pull. ri P . 

‘ ? precipitated into the soil- 
pipe. The sliding bar which operates the valve is connected with 
the hand-pull. 





Viney’s Closet.—In the year 1824 there was a valve-closet in- 
vented in England by James Viney, that was the first of another 
type belonging to this class. The valve in this closet might be 
called a sliding gate, that slides up and down in a vertical position. 
The valve has grooves or guides 
in which it works. ‘The bowl is 
kept partially full of water 
when the valve is closed. The 
compartment in which the valve 
works is ventilated, and the 
branch from the water-closet has 
: a flap-valve where it enters the 
soil-pipe. The vent and over- 
: flow pipes run directly through 
the wall and have their ends 
§ open on the outside of the build- 
ing. Thiscloset has a minimum 
of space devoted to the valve- 
compartment, having a large 
body of water to flush the drains 
and no water-seal trap under it, 
so it would be an excellent closet according to Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
ideas. A valve of this kind and apparent weight would be liable to 
fail from waste matter catching in the grooves, and in this manner 
preventing the gate taking a proper 
seat. In this closet I note, also, the 
earliest flushing-rim that extends 
around the bowl in an annular ring, 
and has an outlet so arranged as to 
flush and scour all parts of the bowl. 

Hansom’s Closet.— A patent was Kk 
issued by the United States in 1882, 
to E. Hansom, for a sliding valve 
that is intended to slide across the 
outlet of the closet, retaining its 
vertical position, similar to the valve 
on the closet of S. N. Grubb, but 
sliding up and down vertically, in- 
stead of horizontally, as in the case 





Viney's Closet. 


a, Bowl. b, Supply. e, Outlet to soil- 

pipe. d, Vent to valve-compartment. 

e, Overflow. jf, Valve. g, Rope orchain. 
h.Soil-pipe. i, Flushing-rim, 











Fig. 35.— Tyler's Closet. 
Top view with bowl and part of 
valve-chamber removed. 
of the latter. 
Fig. 39.) 
Tyler’s Closet.—In 
1829, Hayward Ty- 
ler, a Quaker, and a 
brass-founder of 
London, invented a 
closet with a hori- 
zontal sliding-valve 
that rotates on a 
pivot. The valve 
consisted of a circu- 
lar dise with a hole 
in one side of it, 
which had the same 
diameter as the soil- 
pipe. When the dise 
is turned so that the 
hole in. it coincides 


(See 



































with the opening in 
soil-pipe 


Fig. 36.—Tyler’s Closet. — Section. 
the 


or 
trap, the contents of the bowl are emptied 
directly into the soil-pipe. Motion is im- 
parted to this valve by a hand-lever con- 
nected to a vertical toothed quadrant, that 
has its axis at right angles to, and its teeth 
geared with, a horizontal quadrant. The 
axis of the hori- 
zontal quadrant is 
also the pivot on 
which the valve 
turns, so that any 
movement of the 
hand-lever will 
cause the valve to 
rotate on its cen- 
tre. In this closet 
the valve-compart- 
ment is small and 
it does not act as 
a receiver for filth, 
the waste matter 
passing directly 
into the soil-pipe 
or trap; but the 
machinery is very 
complicated, and 
for this reason 
liable to get out 
of order and to 
require intelligent 
supervision, which is rarely expected from the householder, and 
never from the servants. I note three water-closets invented in the 



















Fig. 37.— Tyler's Closet. — Perspective view. 


a, Bowl. 6, Overflow. c,Supply. d, Valve-compartment. 
e, Entrance to soil-pipe or trap. /, Geared quadrants. 
g, Lever. 
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United States, with pivoted horizontal sliding-valves: S. N. Grubb, 
1879; F. Watson, 1880; J. Robertson, 1881.1 





SEPARATE SYSTEMS OF SEWERAGE. 


have had the satisfaction of seeing 

the sewerage works of Lenox, Mass., 

Cumberland Mills, Me., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in which I secured the ex- 
clusion of all or nearly all of the rain- 
fall (in Memphis complete exclusion), 
followed by a considerable extension of 
the principle of separation in American 
work, and, to a much greater extent, in 
recommendations which are not yet ex- 
ecuted. Some of the plans recently 
made have followed, without change, 
the separate system of England, which 
originated more than thirty years ago, 
and which, in spite of certain grave de- 
fects, defects more important here 
than there because of our longer 
droughts and heavier storms— found 
much favor as an improvement on the 
» combined or storm-water system. In 
/the American recommendations, the 
separate system is generally, however, 
HAA blended with a storm-water system in 
AG ZCTION of= Such-a way that, — a of fa 

be sewers receive only roof-water, the 

n> JZRAA COT JAS. generally deliver ae or in suuedtion 
with others to which street-wash is admitted. Such a blending is some- 
times advisable; but, except in cases of necessity, it should, in my 
judgment, be avoided. What I desire here especially to emphasize 
is the radical difference between the strictly separate system as car- 
ried out at Memphis and the partially separate system of England. 
This latter was introduced by Pilbrow at Tottenham about 1851, and 
has had some adherents ever since. For a Jong time it had very 
few among the better sewerage engineers. It is not a strictly separate 
system; that is, while it excludes street-wash, it admits roof-water 
and generally water from back-yards. This for two reasons: First, 
to provide for the flushing of the sewers by storm-water, which, in 
that country of frequent rains is, for a good part of the year, tol- 
erably effective; and partly—and this is important — because 
under the English law a householder cannot be required to make two 
drains from his premises, nor can he be prevented from admitting 
roof and yard water to the drain that he does make. Neither is there 
any absolute restriction as to the provision he must adopt to secure 
the exclusion of rubbish from his yard-drain. 

Therefore the “ Separate System ” of England isa restricted rather 
than a separate system. In order to provide, so far as practicable, 
for the removal of materials admitted to drains from yards, it begins 
usually with a diameter of nine inches, and it increases very rapidly 
in size up to twelve or fifteen inches of pipe and larger sizes of brick 
sewers. 

Latterly, the system has had considerable extension in the case of 
towns which have been required by legal process to refrain from de- 
livering their sewage into water-courses until purified by irrigation 
or other process. Compliance with the requirementis made cheaper 
by the restricted system than by a full storm-water system, because 
the amount of water to be handled in wet weather is much less than 
if the street-wash were added. 

While in London last autumn I had conversation with several 
engineers who have recently constructed works of this kind. Their 
tone was universally to the effect that it was a system which would 
do, and would generally do very well under circumstances where it 
was necessary. The number of those practising it who gave me the 
idea that they would practise it in the absence of the legal require- 
ments above referred to was small. 

The objections to the system, which have much greater force here 
than they have there because of the much longer periods during 
which with us there is no rain, and because of our heavier rains, are 
as follows : — 

1. Owing to the great size necessary to give to the pipes, the flush- 
ing effect of the daily maximum flow is enormously reduced, so that, 
even with the short intervals of drought in England, deposits in the 
sewers are very common, and the rain-flow is frequently only suf- 
ficient to wash together these deposits and the rubbish admitted from 
the court-yards, so forming actual stoppages. The need for constant 
watching and frequent removal of obstructions is very great, and has 
been cited in engineering discussions as a serious objection to the 
system. 

2. Of course this deposition of materials between storms, if it lasts 
more than a day or so, becomes a source of great foulness, and the 
atmosphere of these sewers is worse than that of ordinary storm- 
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water sewers. One engineer, who has always been a champion of 
the separate system, showed me the drainage of a large private house 
and grounds in London, executed under his direction and regarded by 
him as a model of excellence. It depended for its flushing on roof 
and yard-water. It had rained within a week, yet on opening some 
of the well-ventilated man-holes to examine the sewers, the air was 
found to be as foul as that of an ordinary house-drain or cesspool. 

3. The system is very costly. If rain-water is to be admitted even 
from the smallest surface that will give a flushing quantity during 
moderate rains, it is necessary to give the sewers a suflicient capacity 
to remove all the water that can fallon this surface during a sudden, 
heavy shower, when from one to two inches in depth over the whole 
surface must sometimes find its way to the sewers within an hour — 
occasionally within much less time. If the sewers are not of ample 
size, sewage sets back into house-drains during such storms. It is 
this requirement for large diameters which makes the sewers so foul, 
as indicated above, and which makes them, in my judgment, quite 
inadmissible here, where there are often very long intervals between 
storms. 

To give an idea of the cost of such work, I have had prepared an 
estimate of the sizes that would be needed for a sewer beginning 
twenty-five feet west of Third Avenue in New York City and dis- 
charging into a sewer in Sixth Avenue, a distance of 2985 feet, 
supposing it to have a fall of 1 to 200, draining every house on the 
way —the area being fully occupied and peopled — and receiving 
the rain-fall from roofs and the paved portions of yards equal to a 
width of fifty feet on each side of the street. The calculation 
assumes a rain-fall of one inch per hour, reaching the sewers at the 
time when they are carrying the maximum flow of house-sewage. I 
give an estimate of the cost of the pipes required and the cost of lay- 
ing the same, not including trenching and back-filling, and not consid- 
ering the extra cost of the wider trenches for the larger pipes, but 
including the cost of man-holes made necessary by the liability of such 
sewers to become obstructed, and offsetting these with the cost of a 
flush-tank at the head of a single line of six-inch sewers. 

Beginning with eight-inch pipes, we should require the following 
lengths of different sizes: — 


8-inch 393 feet, cost, including laying, 304 cents per foot....... $119.87 
Sl wt -< — a 7" gheeene 147.20 
el le ee a “(B33 Ss = et ete ne 282,22 
*15 “ 1742 “ id vad “ 682 S =e teeeee 1428.44 
REISER, BOO BAD, occ ctcesnndcececeescnscesevcesssocececccsosss 360.00 
$2,337.73 


If all the rain-fall were excluded and the sewer had to carry only 
the house-drainage, but a liberal allowance of this, the whole line 
might be made with six-inch pipes.‘ Hand-holes and short lamp- 
holes could be substituted for man-holes, and a flush-tank at the upper 
end of the line would clean the whole length at least once a day. 
Such a sewer, with its flush-tank and all appurtenances, would not 
cost more than $900, excluding trenching and back-filling, as in the 
other case, but including royalty. . 

It is proper to say that wherever the English separate system is 
carried out, provision is made for flushing through man-holes, but 
this requires personal attention, which is never reliable, while the 
opening of man-holes leading to small pipes is a frequent source of 
the admission of substances which cause obstructions. The total 
cost of flushing and cleaning cannot be arrived at with accuracy, but 
it is in all cases necessarily much -— than the cost of a supply 
of water to an automatic flush-tank and of the rare removal of ob- 
structions — which must have passed through four-inch house-drains 
and which are little liable to be arrested so as to form accumulations 
in well-flushed six-inch sewers. 

The proportionate costs, as shown by this example, would hold 
good — with perhaps an addition of $100 for flush-tanks where sev- 
eral branches would take the place of one straight line. 

Concerning the relative cleanliness and consequent condition of 
contained air, of the two systems, demonstration must depend on 
observation. ‘Those who have had occasion to observe and to report 
upon the odor attending each have fully established the fact of the 
much greater foulness of the English system. 

GrorGE E. WARING, JR. 





THE DECAY OF BUILDING STONES IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 

N Monday evening, January 29, 

a lecture was delivered at ‘the 
Academy of Sciences, West 
Thirty-first street, on the above 
subject, by Dr. Alexis A. Julien, 
- who had been appointed by the 
_ «et Building Stone Commission of the 
= St Census Department to report on the 
—S== matter. In the course of his ad- 
=——=JY£N/J dress, as reported by the Record 
"eramee and Guide, the lecturer said :— 
Stone enters into the construc- 

tion, chiefly as fronts, of 11.6 per cent of all the buildings of the 
city. Of the entire number of stone buildings, 89.4 per cent consist 
of sandstone, and the several varieties of stone occur in the follow- 








* Theoretically the lower 700 feet of the sewer should be 16/ and 17” diameter. 
The 15” will work under a head below this point. 
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ing proportion: Brown sandstone, 78.6; Nova Scotia, 9.0; marble, 
7.9; granite, 1.8; Ohio sandstone, 1.6 ; gneiss, 0.9 ; foreign sandstone, 
0.1; bluestone and limestone, 0.1. The materials of general con- 
struction in the city occur in the following proportion to the total num- 
ber of buildings: Brick, terra-cotta, stucco, etc., 63.2; frame (i. e., 
partly filled in with brick), 24.3 ; stone, 11.6; iron, 0.9. In the business 
district brick predominates (77 per cent), and most of the marble 
and less than half of the iron buildings occur. However, the re- 
maining iron buildings are mostly found on the large business streets 
in the other districts. In the residence district brick predominates 
(60.9 per cent), while stone is largely used (14.6 per cent). As to 
the durability of building stones in this district, so dangerous and 
rapid are the ravages of the weather that in this climate the best 
kind of stone cannot be said to possess any permanent qualities. The 
Commission appointed by the Sepevtunens of the Interior to test the 
several specimens of marble offered for the extension of the United 
States Capitol, in their report of December 22, 1851, expressed their 
astonishment at the prevailing apathy and ignorance on this subject 
in these words: “Though the art of building has been practised 
from the earliest times, and constant demands have been made in 
every age for the means of determining the best materials, yet the 
process of ascertaining the strength and durability of stone appears 
to have received but little definite scientific attention, and the Com- 
mission have come to the conclusion that the processes usually em- 
ployed for solving these questions are still in a very unsatisfactory 
state.” Over thirty years have passed since these words were written, 
and the builders and architects employ about the same obsolete em- 
pirical methods in the trial and selection of stone, notwithstanding 
the abundance of new instruments and processes, and the rich dis- 
coveries concerning the structure of stone of which the last quarter- 
century has been prolific. In foreign countries the subject of the 
attacks of the atmospheric agencies on building stones has received 
much attention in the new light and facilities of modern science. In 
modern Europe, however, and particularly in Great Britain, there is 
scarcely a public building of recent date which will be in existence 
a thousand years hence. Mary of the most splendid works of mod- 
ern architecture are hastening to decay in what may justly be called 
the infancy of their existence, if compared with the age of public 
buildings that remain in Italy, Greece, Egypt and the East. This 
is largely due to the use of soft freestones and sandstones, and, es- 
pecially in London, earthy, loosely-compacted limestones. In the 
stones of the buildings of New York and adjacent cities, the process 
of disintegration and destruction is widespread, and is yearly becom- 
ing more prominent and offensive. The Commissioners of the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct Department, in their annual report for 1862, said: 
“ Most of the stones in the walls of the embankment are of very in- 
ferior and perishable character, and are only kept in order by re- 
moving yearly portions of the disintegrated stone, and replacing 
them with durable material; but during the past year such large 
portions and at so many points are giving way in mass, that an in- 
creased amount will have to be expended on them during the coming 
season.” Italian marble has been found incompetent to withstand 
the severity of the climate when used for out-door work, and of this 
good illustrations are shown in the pillars, once elegantly polished, 
in the portico of the church on the southeast corner of Fourth Av- 
enue and Twentieth Street. The same objection has been urged 
against the out-door use of Vermont marble in our cities. As to 
brownstone there seems to be but one opinion—the days of brownstone 
fronts for the better class cf houses are probably numbered. A thin 
veneering of soft stone, worked on to a brick wall, adds nothing to 
the strength of a building. It is the opinion of intelligent stone- 
cutters that in consequence of the exposure of these fronts to the 
severity of our climate, the majority of them will be in ruins and 
the remainder much dilapidated in a comparatively short period. In 
the widely-quoted opinion of an architect, “this stone is of no more 
use for architectural work in this region than so much gingerbread.” 
Even the brown sandstone of the City Hall, originally of very supe- 
rior quality, and the crumbling cornices, lintels, etc., of numberless 
houses, in some of the old streets of the city, evince decay. It makes 
no great difference whether the stone is laid parallel or perpendicu- 
lar to its grain. In the former case its destruction is more rapid ; 
in the latter, rottenness soon appears in the lintels, columns, cornices 
and other projecting portions of the edifice. Some of the fronts 
along Fifth Avenue, several of them less than ten years old, already 
look frightful to the eye of an honest stone-cutter. The Lockport 
limestone has been used to a small extent in this city, unfortunately 
for buildings of importance, since it is a loosely-compacted mass, 
made up of fragments of shells, corals, and the like, extremely liable 
to disintegration, apparently more from the action of the frost than 
any other cause. The Lenox Library, Fifth Avenue and Seventieth 
Street, constructed of this stone, betrayed decay before its comple- 
tion, fragments falling out of the face of the stone from the arrises of 
cornices and bands. In the abundant trimmings of the same stone 
in the building of the Presbyterian Hospital, in the neighborhood, 
the surfaces are peeling off and filled with fine and deep crevices ; 
the upright posts near the entrance archway are already seamed 
throughout with long cracks which betoken their speedy destruction. 
Other limestones, odlitic or fine granular, have been brought into use, 
but as yet remain untested by the condition of our climate. As to 
granite, its tendency to deep decomposition, termed the “maladie 
du granit” by Dolomieu, depends chiefly upon climatic conditions, 





which differ vastly. The obelisk of Heliopolis has stood for 3,000 
rears, and is still in good condition. So, too, the obelisk of Luxor 
oer stood for 4,000 years in Egypt without being perceptibly affected 
by that climate; but since its transport to Paris it is reported, as the 
result of but forty years’ exposure, that “it is now full of small 
cracks, and blanched, and evidently will crumble into fragments be- 
fore four centuries have passed.” We too, have transported another 
obelisk from Egypt, the “ Cleopatra’s Needle,” and in defiance of 
the still greater danger incident to our severe climate, have erected 
it, covered with delicate carvings, upon a hillock in Central Park, 
exposed to our blazing sun, pelting rain and biting frost — often suc- 
cessively within twenty-four hours —a monument to the public igno- 
rance in regard to the protection of even our most prized possessions, 
that indifference of our community to the practical value of science 
exemplified (through its officials) by wantonly paving the walks of 
Central Park with the fragments of the restoration-casts of saurians, 
after their laborious construction for three years by Waterhouse 
Hawkins. Among the agencies which cause the destruction of stone 
are the various chemical substances in the air, such as carbonic and 
nitric acid, ammonia, oxygen, in addition to mechanical agencies and 
variations of temperature, which in one day has fluctuated as much 
as seventy degrees, causing expansion and contraction of a very se- 
vere character. In this climate buildings are principally attacked 
from the north, northeast, and east fronts, which is shown in many 
buildings in this city and Brooklyn, whereas in Great Britain, the 
reverse is the case, the decay being affected by the side from which 
the wind usually comes. Among the other agencies of destruction 
are rain, crystallization by efflorescence, pressure, friction, organic 
agencies, etc. As to the durability of different stones, it depended, 
first, upon its chemical compgsition; second, on its physical 
structure, and third, upon the porosity of the stone,i e., the degree 
in which the moisture permeates it. In some houses, only ten years 
old, flat ceilings of porticos are fast peeling away, while the action 
of snow and rain also wears away the stones. A study of the grave- 
stones in ‘Trinity Churchyard shows that a red sandstone, dated 
1722, which being so exposed in the open air was tested severely, 
is vastly superior to any brownstone; and a bluestone, dated 16% 
is still splendidly preserved, and bluestone is, no doubt, superior 
to red sandstone; black, gray and green stone, and an odlitic lime- 
stone are also véry good for building purposes. The brownstone 
of Trinity Church and St. Paul’s is vastly superior to that now 
obtained. Italian marble decays rapidly when exposed to our cli- 
mate, and brownstone will be ruined by eighty years’ exposure to our 
weather. ‘The Brooklyn Bridge, the foundations of which are built 
of limestone, may rot in a few generations. As to the means for 
preserving building stones and saving them from decay, various proc- 
esses have been attempted, but, so far, the problem has not been solved. 
But one thing appears clear, that mineral compounds in solution 
appear to be the only permanent protection to stone. Oil has been 
used as a coating, but it has been found that this only saves the 
stone for five years generally, and it has the objection that it discol- 
ors the stone, though Professor Eggleston informed the lecturer that 
he had used a coating of oil effectively for twenty-five years. Sir 
Christopher Wren, in building St. Paul’s Cathedral, adopted the ex- 
traordinary method of seasoning the stones by letting them lie on 
the sea beach for three years before using them, which accounted for 
their present good state of preservation, but this process is obviously 
too costly to be attempted now-a-days. Medieval architects were, 
indeed, content to employ the softest stones, whose fragility seems at 
last to have been counteracted by modern devices. Silicates and 
veneers of various kinds have been used, but though temporarily val- 
uable, are of no permanent use. We have not yet discovered the 
true solution, though what is required is some cheap coating 
which shall sink into the pores of the soft stones and so form a 
crust which will resist the ravages of the atmosphere for centuries. 
When proper scientific investigation shall have been made it is prob- 
able that the very porosity of the stone, which now renders it partic- 
ularly sensitive to atmospheric attack may best avail for the absorp- 
tion of some cheap and durable mineral preservative, and that the 
present use of such stone, in its raw, crude, and unseasoned state, 
will be hereafter considered merely an evidence of the unintelligent 
and wasteful way in which we now work up our materials. Surely, 
since our city is placed in a region richly occupied on every side by 
inexhaustible supplies of sedimentary and crystalline rocks, remarka- 
bly well fitted for building construction, their surface scraped nearly 
bare by ice-action during the great glacial period, and thus most 
favorably exposed for economical exploitation, and the whole region 
crossed by a radial net-work of routes of transportation by water 
and rail, centering in this city, the natural materials for building 
thus offered to us should not be hastily neglected or rejected before 
their nature has been thoroughly understood. As to the capacity 
for resistance to fire of our buildings, we need only to refer to 
our hatchways and elevator-shafts, by which a fire starting in the 
basement is conveyed at once to the attic, the beams of the wooden 
flooring often resting upon wooden girders in the centre of the build- 
ing, a very house of cards as it were, these girders, too, supported 
merely on slender stone piers in the basement, and on light iron pil- 
lars above, and every floor filled with a mass of combustibles, espe- 
cially in the “dry goods district,” and we find an accumulation of 
materials in false and improper conditions, whose combustion will 
overcome the most refractory material, and which should never be 
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permitted to endanger human life and property in a so-called metro- 
politan city. On inquiry I found among insurance men a unanimous 
conviction decidedly and strongly expressed that there is not in the city 
of New York a single absolutely fire-proof building —not one whose 
walls may not crumble before a storm of fire from without, or in 
which either flooring or partitions or both will not probably yield to 
the internal conflagration of their ordinary contents. A few edifices 
may approach the conditions required, but even in one of these, on 
the corner of Wall Street and Broadway, a recent fire on the sev- 
enth floor, fed merely by the office furniture, shrivelled up the flimsy, 
so-called “ fireproof” partitions, and gutted the entire floor. The 
very material, perforated brick, which was used in these partitions, 
is still being hurried into new “ fire-proof” buildings, now in process 
of construction in Fiftieth Street and elsewhere. Nevertheless, it is 
generally admitted that much progress and improvement have been 
made during the last few years, both in the choice and arrangement 
of building materials for the protection of our buildings from fire, 
and with an enlightened public opinion, much more may be expected. 
We have, fortunately, at our very doors, vast tracts of fire-proof 
material, the belt of brick-clays along the Hudson River, and the 
still more extensive band of clays stretching across New Jersey, ex- 
cellently adapted for all varieties of bricks, terra-cotta, and tiles, to 
say nothing of the resources of our commerce for the importation of 
similar materials from the whole Atlantic coast, which we ought and 
must use for interior construction, as a matter of the wisest economy, 
and in association with which our building stones, in all their va- 
riety and enormous supply, will find their proper place. When, at 
least in the business districts of the city, the interior of the buildings 
are generally supplied with a minimum of wood, subdivided with 
tile, slate or concrete flooring and doors, and with sufficient parti- 
tions of brick or terra-cotta, and roofed with tiles, slate or concrete, 
upon fire-proof backing and supports, the nature of the stone used 
for the exterior will matter little, so far as concerns protection 
from fire, since it will not be exposed then as now to the unnatural 
and unnecessary furnace-test of furious flames from neighboring 
buildings. 





THE PERMEABILITY OF WALLS AS AFFECTING 
VENTILATION. 

OR some time past the porosity 

of walls has awakened the at- 

tention of sanitary reformers, 
architects, and engineers. There 
were, it is true, Pettenkofer’s most 
interesting experiments on this sub- 
ject; but these have been, perhaps, 
kel upon too much in the light of 
interesting theories, rather than as 
facts to be taken into consideration 
in the daily work of the architect 
and builder. The matter, however, 
was brought forward more vividly 
by the Russians at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1878. We 
remember calling the attention of 
our readers at the time to specimens 
of porous walls shown with the other 
exhibits of the St. Petersburg Pathological School. A glass case or 
jar was fitted hermetically upon one side of the section of a wall, and 
by means of a tube it was possible to blow upon the surface of 
the wall that had thus been covered. A similar glass jar, on the 
opposite side of the section, received whatever air had been blown 
through the wall, and this escaped by means of a second tube, which, 
to enable the experimenter to mark the result, was dipped in a glass 
of water; thus a person taking up the one tube and blowing into it 
could see his own breath come up in bubbles in the glass of water, 
after it had travelled through the wall. With a simple brick the 
breath passed through with the same facility and promptness as if it 
had been smoke drawn from a Turkish pipe. With a thick stone 
wall it was necessary to blow long and hard to produce an impression ; 
but when once the current of air had been established it was easier 
to maintain it. Among the persons who took special notice of these 
facts, we may mention Dr. E. Vallin, professor of Hygiene at the 
Hospital du Val de Grace; Dr. Grau Overbeck de Meijer, professor 
of Hygiene at the University of Utrecht, and the well-known French 
architect, M. Emile Trélat. 

During the years that have elapsed since the Exhibition of 1878, 
furthe experiments have been made and the question more fully in- 
vestigated. M. Trélat sought the advice of the celebrated ven- 
tilating engineers, Messrs. Jeneste & Herscher, who, with the assist- 
ance of M. Somasco, have commenced an elaborate series of ex- 
periments. The results attained so far are, however, in contradic- 
tion to previously accepted facts. Avoiding joints, which are, it is 
urged, a frequent cause of error, M. Somasco found that the amount 
of air passing through an ordinary wall, at a pressure of 30 kilo- 
grammes per square metre of surface, was only 120 litres per square 
yard. Under the normal pressure only 40 litres of air per square 
yard of wall would penetrate the room, and if the room were of the 
general size, this supply of fresh air would not represent more than 
two per cent of its cubic contents, per hour. Basing his arguments 














upon these figures, M. E. Trélat argues that the porosity of walls is 
of little importance so far as ventilation is concerned; but he urges 
that the passage of oxygen through the pores of walls may contribute 
to preserve the purity of the materials with which they are built. 
We all know how readily a wall becomes an absorber of miasma, and 
too often little better than a reservoir of disease. Nothing, there- 
fore, should be done to destroy the porosity of walls bathed exter- 
nally by the purer out-door atmosphere. ‘They should, on the con- 
trary, be allowed to absorb to the utmost the fresh air, so as to purify 
the materials with which they are built, if not to ventilate the rooms 
within. For partition-walls, however, M. E. Trélat would employ 
every means of rendering them air-tight. There is no advantage in 
allowing the more or less foul air of one room to mix with that of the 
next room. By such filtration from one room to the other the walls 
simply become “miasmatic sponges.” It may tend to equalize the 
foulness of each room, but what advantage can there be in thus 
establishing this equilibrium of evil? From the outer wall fresh air 
is obtained, which is a distinct gain, and by facilitating evaporation 
we are better able to resist the effects of change of temperature. 
These considerations should not, however, hinder the structure of 
thick walls, or, better still, of double walls with a “ blanket” of air 
between them. 

If from M. E. Trélat we turn to Dr. E. Vallin, we find that this 
eminent hygienist refuses altogether to allow the experiments made 
by M. Somasco to upset the theories derived from the studies of Pet- 
tenkofer. The experiments commenced in 1853 by that celebrated 
German scientist show that the diffusion of air through the body of 
walls is far greater than what was noted by M. Somasco; but that it 
was modified considerably according to the direction and velocity of 
the wind, or the difference between the internal and external tem- 
perature. Further, rain, by clogging up with water the external 
pores of a wall, helped to check the passage of air. While insisting 
that the amount of air supplied to a room, through porosity of the 
walls, is much more considerable than that discerned by M. Somasco, 
Dr. E. Vallin would nevertheless render even the outer wails abso- 
lutely air-tight. Complaints were made that walls rendered air-tight 
by enamelling or other means allowed humidity to gather and run 
down in drops. But this humidity, produced to a great extent by 
respiration and the heat given off from human bodies, contains in 
dissolution the organic matter derived from our respiration and 
secretions. Absorbed by the pores of the wall, the solution evaporates 
and deposits the organic and putrescent matter it contains, and no 
experience has yet shown that this matter is destroyed in porous 
walls by the action of the air, as is the case with respect to well- 
drained soils. Thus walls, in spite of the infiltration of air, become 
what M. Trélat has defined as “ miasmatic sponges.” If, on the con- 
trary, the sides of the walls are rendered impervious by a vitrifying 
wash or a silicate paint, the water, by condensing on the surtace, 
renders the washing, or at least the wiping, of the wall a matter of 
absolute necessity, and thus secures the immediate removal of the 
organic matter, which, if left to putrefy, would so gravely endanger 
the health of the inhabitants. > such buildings as hospitals and 
barracks the observance of this principle is more especially essential, 
and Dr. Vallin points to the lying-in hospital known as the Pavillon 
Tarnier, where the mortality from puerperal fever, etc., has been so 
marvellously reduced by constant and careful washing of the walls 
with an abundant supply of water. Not satisfied with mere paint, it 
is now proposed to protect these walls with porcelain, with plate- 
glass, or sheets of zinc, which would be absolutely impermeable, thus 
facilitating the washing, and rendering the absorption of organic 
matter impossible. In one word, therefore, Dr. Vallin admits that 
the porosity of walls is very considerable, and urges that, as it is also 
very dangerous, it ought to be prevented even in the case of external 
walls. 

In Dr. Van Overbeck de Meijer, of Utrecht, we have the exponent 
of yet another doctrine on this subject. Dr. Meijer has not only 
studied Pettenkofer’s experiments, but, with some slight modifica- 
tions, has repeated each one of them in his own laboratory, and con- 
fidently asserts that his own experience confirms in every respect the 
results previously attained by the German professor. If we allow a 
difference of temperature of one degree Centigrade, there passes 
through an ordinary wall, per hour, per square metre, 245 litres of 
air. By these experiments, it has also been demonstrated that no 
inconsiderable quantity of air forces ifs way through wood, especially 
through the joints that inevitably occur in putting wood together. 
Dr. Meijer does not, however, count so much on these currents as a 
means of local ventilation, but looks to the effect they have in re- 
ducing the dampness of confined air. When the pores of the walls 
are blocked by water and dust, the confined air can no longer pass 
out of the house, and the water, evaporated from the human beings 
dwelling within the house, condenses itself on the internal surface of 
the walls, the balustrades of the staircase, etc. Then, indeed, the 
house becomes scarcely habitable, and is often extremely unwhole- 
some. One example, ‘given by Pettenkofer, helps to confirm this 
argument. Some workmen’s houses in Germany were built with the 
scori@ or refuse from the neighboring iron-works. ‘This metallic 
material, thoroughly air-tight, was very rough and irregular in shape. 
The fitting of the pieces together necessitated the use of a large 
quantity of plaster; and the interstices between these scori@ were so 
numerous that the walls still retained a certain amount of porosity. 
Ultimately, however, a means was discovered of cutting the scorie 
into even shapes, so that they could be fitted tightly together: this 
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entirely destroyed the porosity of the walls. The evaporation out- 
side of the damp arising inside was thus rendered impossible, and the 
houses became so extremely unwholesome that they had to be aban- 
doned. The money spent in their construction was entirely lost. 
Dr. Meijer, therefore, is in favor of maintaining the porosity of all 
the walls; the partition or internal walls, as well as the outer walls, 
and this porosity he would further extend to ceilings, roofs, and 
floors. In fact, every house should be made as porous as possible, 
unless a very perfect system of artificial or mechanically contrived 
ventilation be introduced which will work as effectually during the 
night as during the day. 

From all these arguments we may, perhaps, conclude that where 
the danger of infection is especially great, as, for instance, in hos- 





pitals; and where, at the same time, means of artificial ventilation | 


are more easily established, it would be preferable to follow Dr. Val- | 


lin’s advice, and destroy the porosity of the walls, and especially that 
of their inner surfaces. 
where the presence of disease germs and organic matter in the at- 
mosphere is not prevalent to so great an extent, it would be preferable 
to follow the advice given by Professor Van Overbeck de Meijer. 
The science of ventilation is not yet sufficiently understood for us to 
safely dispense with the accidental ventilation that so often helps to 
compensate for the ignorance or indifference of the public, and this 
view we have long held and oftenexpressed. In England, however, 
the porosity of walls has been studied, not so much with a view to 
its effect on ventilation as to its influence on the dampness of dwel- 
lings. The exceptionally damp characteristics of the English cli- 
mate, and the particularly porous nature of the bricks with which 
the greater part of our houses are built, have naturally led the pub- 
lic to patronize the paints and distempers which profess to exclude 
moisture. In seeking to attain this latter end, but few persons have 
paused to consider how far they interfered with ventilation, or pre- 
vented, especially when applying their paints to the outside of the 
house only, the oxidation, by infiltration of pure air, of the organic 
and putrescible matter absorbed within the pores of the walls. 

In this respect, however, our attention has been called to what 
would appear to be a happy compromise. Mr. J. B. Orr suggests 
the following experiment with the distemper he has patented under 
the name of Duresco. He proposes that a brick should be partially 
scooped out and painted over with duresco. It will then, he main- 
tains, retain water in the hollow till evaporation ; just, in fact, as if 
it were a porcelain saucer. ‘The distemper, therefore, is thoroughly 
water-proof. But, on the other hand, if the same brick is placed in 
an air-pump, it is easy to draw air through where water was un- 
able to pass. Thus, while excluding damp, the ventilation through 
the pores of the walls need not be altogether hindered; and there 
may still be some hope for the disinfection by oxidation of the body 
or substance of the walls. Such facts, when established by extensive 
experiments and vindicated by practical experience, would be of the 
utmost value; but, as the matter now stands, the whole problem is 
yet in the infancy of discussion. It would be somewhat presumptu- 
ous, with the limited evidence before us, to attempt to offer a definite 
answer tothe questions suggested. We can, however, with con- 
fidence maintain that the experiments of Pettenkofer, of the Russian 


On the other hand, for private dwellings, | 


Pathological School, of M. Somasco, of Dr. De Meijer, and of many | 


others, clearly prove that the porosity of walls is an important factor, 
for good or for evil, in the sanitation of dwellings, and should be- 
come the subject of more extensive and practical studies. — The 
Builder. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
DESIGN SUBMITTED BY 


FOR A _ $3,000-HOUSE, 


“ Joanna. ”’ 


COMPETITIVE 


SHOULD any of our non-professional readers desire to build accord- 
ing to this design, we trust he will do the author the simple justice 
of putting the work into his hands. We shall always be pleased to 
put client and author into communication with each other. 


MR. FREDERICK B. WHITE, ARCHITECT, 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


BITS FROM COTTAGES. 


UP-RIVER CLUB-HOUSE FOR BACHELORS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 
MESSRS. HAZLEHURST & HUCKEL, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TOWN-HALL, SHARON, MASS. MR. ARTHUR H. DODD, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Evecrric Inpumration BY Rerrecrion.— D. V. Partz exhibited 
a plan of a new mode of electric lighting, at the French Electric Expo- 
sition. ‘The light was placed in chambers underneath the street, and 
reflected through hollow cylinders, enamelled on the inside, so as to pro- 
duce aninverted cone of rays, which strike a reflector placed at a height 
of 40 or 50 metres above the street. Among the advantages which are 
claimed by the inventor are: The employment of powerful electric 
foci, thus avoiding the loss which results from the division of the cur- 
rent; the equal diffusion of the light and the avoidance of the dazzling 
glare; the diminution of the loss of light which results from the em- 


ployment of translucent globes; the readiness of access for regulation | 


and surveillance; and the illumination of thick mists, which can be 
penetrated with difficulty by other methods. — La Lumiere Electrique. 
, 





THE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION.!— III. 
DESIGN SUBMITTED BY “ Joanna.” 
MASON’S SPECIFICATIONS. 
Zell JUNDATIONS of rubble-stone laid dry. Un- 
Whee, , derpinning of brick 8” thick. Build piers where 
\ shown on plan, 8” x 12”. 
Chimneys : — Outside 
; stone to second floor. Flues 8” x 8”. Fire- 
1 place of rough brick. ‘Tiles, hearths and fac- 
i+ ings furnished by owner. 
7 CARPENTER’S SPECIFICATIONS. 
- Framing: — Sills, 6” x 6”; studs, 2” x 4”; 
rafters, 2” x 7”, 16” 0. C.; joist, 2” x 9”, 18” 


F . ©. ¢., bridged. 

, Cex? ” Porta Boarding of sound hemlock boards. 

Gutter; — Stearns’s gutters, 4” x 5”. 

Conductors : — 2}" of zine. 

Clapboards : — Cover, where shown, with spruce clapboards. 

Shingles : — Cover roofs and walls, where shown, with sawed pine 
shingles laid 4” to weather. 

Outside Finish to be of pine. 

Front Porch: — Balusters and plain post, turned as shown on 
detail-drawings. 

Inside Finish of pine, to paint. Sheathing in Kitchen 4’ high. 

Closets : — China-closet and pantry to be fitted up with shelves, 
etc. All other closets to be fitted up with shelves and hooks. 

Doors : — Four panels, factory make. 

Windows : — Eight lights, factory make. 

Stairs of pine; to have plain turned baluster and posts. 
post, 5”; corner posts, 4”. 

Water-Closet: — Build all necessary wood-work in connection 
with plumbing. 


chimney of rough 





Newel 


PLUMBING SPECIFICATIONS. 
Furnish and put in place one water-closet and bowl, and one 
Kitchen sink, and make all necessary connections. 
PAINTING §PECIFICATIONS. 
Two-coat work as directed by architects. 


ESTIMATE OF QUANTITIES AND PRICES RULING AT Boston, MAss. 
















10,000 ft. spruce timber, @ $17................ MONENAES REKeS 30 Addo ee ek Hous $170.00 
5,000 ft. partition and furring stock, @ $16.00.........6. cece ce cceeceee 80.00 
8,000 ft. covering-boards, hemlock, @ $15.00..........66 cee ceee cece ceeee 120,00 
DD GEE RS Giron oon. oe pssesccevesecscccecesescisececccceses 30.00 

27,000 sawed pine shingles, @ $4.00... .ccccceecccccccecccccccecscscececese 108.10 
1,500 ft. stock for outside finieh......... 000. cecececvcccscccccscccccccceses 60.00 

120 ft. 4/7 x 5’ Stearns’s galv’d conductors, @ $15.00.......... 0 cece eens 20.40 
Windows complete, factory make ..........-. cece cece ccescccccceees 150.00 
Doors and frames, bad  VEAGbdN eM hb eAd-d4nCkeKeabad Ke 175.00 
OO Oe POI 05.6 a vi occ ces cciceccrasccccscocesccssgccecees 75.00 
iba. cin edd s.cbn ce nwsconsnedewseseuneganeus 225.00 
Spruce floor throughoul. . .... 2... sesscccccceccescccessesessccsscecs 90.00 
PR Cr Ne v5 peas ace coescccedonmestan ce swadeves ecestececececccs 125.00 
oe ke a ee aca win bin da eewinee 6406 been eed dade 160.00 
Cartinng GG Wiil-WOEK ..0ccccccccvesccccccecesesccgcpecsosevegcsonece 6.00 
Carpenter’s WOrkcccccccccsccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccecccescs 550.00 

Carpemter’s totale scccsccccscccecccccvecccccscesccescccs $2,207.40 
MASON’S WORK. 

25 sq. yds. of excavation, At $2.50....ccccrcccccccccsccccccsescccccs eos §6$62.5 
GRID 00 occ ccccccceccccserscccccsccccccsccccncees ce cecesccccecececs 20.00 
ee I, GO GO io on nie o ne awe chic casivinncceecscececceuavereess 96.25 
Laying do. and pointing, at $1.25....,.....cccccccccsecseccseccccees 68.75 

3,500 bricks for chimney, @ 310.00 | ad 

1,000 “ underpinning "iain aia ti aati 15.00 
SO Be ROD nied osidin Sein cece esiiciedcwereaccocnvvacvacscees 60.00 
1,150 yds. plastering, @ 25C......-sccccsece cevescceccescccecs <niganaene Gea 287.50 
SB RESPIROOD GG TORTERG 0050 cc cccvescccccsccccccscccesccscccccscuscee 50.00 
 iansidncgeerancdeegvcdacenssanecadedues me 720.00 
NE NE wu wa Cuddcncesvenssectneknede. 06% aacaes 2,207.40 

Co ee eee ere ee ns 250.00 

PRO, BONN e 6 vk cose cnc menecccesensdccdceaconennecea 1275.00 
es yok 6.04 65 ekh 6b 6000 xe cceuwesesce 110.00 
in 8s eRe Ree adhd obi vekccccdvacces’ $3,402.40 


A Tree-Piantine Act.— The Hon. Mr. Wood has introduced a bill 
in the Ontario Parliament to encourage tree-planting, as follows: A 


| bonus not to exceed twenty-five cents shall be paid for each tree, of a 


| once forested, but now desert wastes, are suffering. 


certain named species, which shall be planted along a highway, or 
farm boundary line, or within six feet of such line. Trees planted 
along highways are to be the property of the owners of adjacent lands, 
but the trees are not to be cut down without permission of the authori- 
ties. Trees planted on a farm boundary are to be the joint property 
of the owners of the two farms. The scheme involves inspectors to 
see that the regulations of the proposed law are carried out. The To- 
ronto Globe suggests some difficulties that would arise in the way of 
the operation of this act. It doubts if the farmers of the Province are 
yet educated up to the utility and esthetic ideas involved in the regula- 
tion sought for. There are yet only 10,000,000 acres cleared of the 
130,000,000 in the province, and the 10,000,000 is mingled with 
three times that area of land still under forest, so that it is obvious that 
the process of deforesting Ontario cannot yet have gone far enough to 
produce any of those evils from which European and Asiatic countries, 
Yet, while the 
rural owners might not encourage the tree-planting act on any broad 
ground of future public benefit, they might be induced to plant trees 
for twenty-five cents each, and continue to do so, and value the trees 
when grown very highly.— Northwestern Lumberman. 


1 By a typographical error in printing estimate of ** Home,” the “ carpenter- 


| work not included in above”? was made to appear $6.50 instead of $65v.00 as per 


our manuscript. — ‘ Home.” 
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ON THE USE OF CONCRETE IN MARINE CONSTRUC- 
TION. — II. 

N a recent number,! we dealt with some 

modes of employing concrete in marine 

construction. We now propose giving 

some further notes on this subject. French 

engineers justly deserve the distinction of 

being foremost in the application of con- 

crete in marine works, and perhaps no bet- 

ter example of their skill and ingenuity 

can be selected than the method employed 

at Port Napoléon, Brest, in the manipula- 

tion of large artificial blocks. In this case 

the weight of each block was about 100 tons, 

and they were all built above high water, 

each on a separate timber platform, 

or carriage, resting on a slip with 

three longitudinal ways or runners 

of timber about 7 feet 9 inches 

apart, centres, the upper part of 

which was rounded to receive bear- 

ing pieces hollowed out to the same 

\ curve to prevent lateral motion at- 

tached to the platform, which was 

7 Ze thus enabled to slide freely down 

J the ways into the water. The 

















/- “fh | ~ blocks, when sufficiently consoli- 

~ Aan dated, were launched as required 

ip by means of two endless chains 

Uf : tality travelling the whole length.of the 
| 


wiih A eli, one on each side of the block. 
iu NA at nd After submersion and when the 
ag Pune tide had risen to a convenient 
UJ TE height over the block, it was lifted 
= : by an iron float and carried, while 
S . under water, to its destination in 
| S the work; when relieved of the 
- f weight, the timber carriage floated 
to the surface and was transferred 
to the head of the slip ready to 
i e? be used for another block. The 
slip was about 380 feet in length, 
and could accommodate 28 to 30 blocks, so that the work was 
capable of being carried on with little interruption. 

The ways had an inclination of 1 in 16.6, or about 2-inch per 
foot. The blocks varied in size, averaging about 16 feet 6 inches 
long by 9 feet 10 inches broad, and 8 feet 10 inches high; they 
were at first built inside an enclosure embanked to a height of 6 
feet or 7 feet above low-water zero, this, however, involved so much 
tidal work that it was abandoned in favor of the slip. 

In lifting the blocks ordinary chains were at first used, fitting into 
grooves built into the sides and bottom; this method, however, was 
found inconvenient and did not permit of the block being relifted in 
case of necessity. Four T-headed rods were, therefore, substituted 
for the chains, suitable rectangular openings being formed vertically 
in the block, the T-heads bearing on hard-wood pieces covered with 
sheet-iron on the under side, and built into the block about one foot 
from its base, at which level small chambers were formed to permit 
the rods being turned when lifting or letting go the blocks. The 
cubic contents of the blocks averaged about 53 cubic yards each and 
weighed in air, as before stated, about 100 tons; they were built of 
rubble masonry set in cement-mortar consisting of one part cement 
to four of sand. 

Four comparatively small iron hopper-floats were employed in 
the work, for depositing the rubble required for the foundation 
mound, and for removing dredged material, etc., the hopper doors 
being so arranged that when open their lower edges did not pro- 
ject beyond the bottom of the float. One of these floats was also 
utilized for lifting and setting the concrete biocks ; their dimensions 


i} I ~< Yh | 
OLY 





are given as follows: — ft. in. 
DRIED 0s i005 5050 9ssdcknnevcennceseccsuden nndbesnessensane 92 0 
PE cnsedccn otecbabsvengebescadnceskedeousesunceseséxasen 6 
Draught, light... ........00cssseccscocccccscocccccccs 1 8 

= with 125 tons 9 





In lifting the blocks four balks of timber were placed on the deck 
of the float, connected in pairs and fixed over two pairs of openings 
through the float, each pair of blocks having a clear space between 
them of about 15 inches, so as to permit the free passage of the sus- 
pender bars and chains; the balks carried four winches with pitch 
chains and pinions, worked by screws. On a rising tide, and when 
the water had risen sufficiently high, the float was accurately placed 
over the block to be lifted, the four T-headed bars were lowered 
into the vertical openings in the blocks, the chains were then tightened 
and the block gripped. As the tide rose the float was immersed un- 
til the displacement equalled the weight of the block, which would 
be about 55 tons in sea-water, the float then drawing about three 
feet. The float with the block attached was then towed to the posi- 
tion the latter was intended to occupy, and when the tide had fallen 
sufficiently the block was carefully lowered into its place; it was 
found that after a little practice the blocks could be laid with great 
precision in two tiers one over the other. 





1 See American Architect for December 16, 1882. 





One float only was used with the blocks, and in order to insure ac- 
curacy in ranging and setting, advantage was taken of the most 
favorable states of the tide. Under these circumstances, it was 
sometimes necessary to work by night, and the average rate at which 
the blocks could be deposited was thirty per month, which repre- 
sents 36,000 tons, or (taking 16 cubic feet equal to 1 ton) about 21,- 
300 cubic yards of material built into the structure under low water 
per annum, which is equivalent to 120 tons, or about 70 cubic yards 
per day, allowing 300 working-days to the year; about 50 lineal 
feet of quay wall, including superstructure and block-work, was com- 
pleted per month. 

It is evident, however, that the system is capable of being em- 
ployed on a much higher scale by using several floats, which would 
not only enable the work to proceed with much greater rapidity, 
but permit far more advantage to be taken of fine weather, thus in- 
creasing both the facility and economy of the necessary opera- 
tions. 

The lifting float used at Brest was capable of carrying blocks of 
nearly double the weight of those adopted, and it does not appear 
that the weight need have been restricted to 100 tons. There was, 
however, some difficulty in obtaining a good foundation for the slip, 
which may have rendered it desirable not to impose an excessive 
weight upon it. 

With reference to the cost of the work, we are indebted to the 
courtesy of M. A. de Miniac, engineer of the Arrondisement of Brest, 
for the following information :— 

The cost of the float, with its accessories for lifting and setting 
the blocks, amounted to £2,350, but the float was constructed so as 
to be also used for the transport of stone and other materials, and 
was, as before mentioned, of much greater lifting capacity than 
actually required. 

The cost of masonry of the blocks was 15s. 8d. per cubic yard, 
viz., materials, 10s. per cubic yard; labor, 5s. 8d. ee cubic yard, 
the last-mentioned item including the cost and use of the platform or 
carriage on which the block was built. The expense attending the 
launching of each block amounted to 8s., and the cost of lifting, 
transporting, and setting in place, averaged 31s. per block, or about 
8d. per cubie yard, making the total cost per cubic yard of the block- 
ootk about 16s. 6d. In addition to the lifting float, the only other 
item that can be considered in the light of special plant is the slip 
or launching ways, the exact cost of which is not obtainable, as it 
was constructed concurrently with other works from Government 
materials. The slip, however, was of comparatively light design, 
and probably did not involve an expenditure exceeding £1,200, 

The blocks were laid on a foundation of loose rubble, for the trans- 
port of which, as well as of dredged material, the float used for lift- 
ing the blocks had been designed and used; the slip can also be 
subsequently employed for ordinary repairing purposes, so that in 
comparing the cost of the special plant with the cost of that used 
in other works of a similar character, only a portion of the gross 
cost of the float and slip should be included. If the total cost of the 
special plant be taken at £4,000, which is probably rather in ex- 
cess of the actual cost, then at the end of five years’ working, if 
interest at the rate of five per cent per annum is added, and one- 
fourth of the cost of the special plant deducted— although in the 
particular instance under consideration, one-fourth of the first cost 
is hardly sufficient to represent the selling value of the plant — 
we find the amount chargeable for the use of special plant to be 
rather more than 9d. per cubic yard of block-work. 

The system adopted at Brest possesses many advantages: the 
submergence of the block befwre lifting not only reduces the weight 
to be lifted, from 100 tons to about 55 tons, but the position of the 
block during transit increases the normal stability of the float, 
enabling it to bear with safety the disturbing influences of the 
waves; the block being suspended from the centre instead of from 
the end of the float, prevents the necessity of a counterpoise, and 
thus the required displacement is reduced by one-half, the size of 
the float being proportionately diminished, which is a matter of 
great convenience, particularly when the works are carried on in a 
river or harbor much frequented by shipping. To these advantages 
must of course be added the great economy in the first-cost of plant, 
and also the consideration that both the items of special plant, after 
the completion of the work, are but comparatively little diminished 
in value, inasmuch as they can be transferred to the necessary and 
permanent plant to be subsequently employed in works connected 
with the maintenance of the harbor, and other purposes. 

- Compared with the example first noticed, namely, Aberdeen, the 

harbor of Brest lies in a much more sheltered position, and therefore 
presents less difficulty in the lifting and depositing of the blocks in 
the manner just described; but on the other hand, blocks of double 
the weight might be used, and thus much greater advantage could 
be taken of the occurrence of calm weather, which in an exposed 
position is absolutely necessary if the blocks are to be floated into 
position. The tidal range at Brest is considerable, ordinary spring 
tides rising about 50 feet and neaps about 14 feet; this materially 
increases the facility with which the work can be carried on; a 
slight modification of the same system, however, renders it applica- 
ble to ports in comparatively tideless seas; for example at Fiume, 
on the northeast shore of the Adriatic, where the rise of tide is but 
slightly over three feet, a similar arrangement to that at Brest has 
been adopted. 
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The largest blocks in this instance measured 12’ x 6’ 6” x 5’ and 
weighed about 25 tons each; they consisted of about ten parts by 
measure of Sautorin earth, four parts lime, and one part sand; the 
block-yard was sufficiently large to contain about 1,000 blocks, and 
they were allowed to harden for three months before use; they were 
transported on tramways worked with ropes driven by steam. In 
launching, the block was allowed to run down a slip into the sea un- 
til its upper surface was slightly below the water; a raft was then 
floated over it, consisting of two boxes or floats connected at the top 
by a timber framework, and placed at such a distance apart as 
would allow the passage of the block between them; water having 
been admitted into the floats or chambers by suitable valves, the 
raft was let down over the block, which was then suspended by 
chains from the raft; the water being rapidly pumped out of the 
chambers the block was lifted and the whole towed into position. 
Water being again admitted into the chambers of the raft it was al- 
lowed to sink gradually and was guided into its place by a diver 3. 
the chains were then removed, and the raft again rose to the sur- 
face. ‘The work was designed by the French engineer Pascal, and 
the block-work, like that at Brest, is laid on a foundation mound of 
loose rubble or pierre perdu. The depth of the water varied between 
29 feet in the old harbor, 72 feet at the end of the first mole, and 131 
feet near the end of the breakwater. The level of the top of the 
rubble mound is not stated, but at Brest it is about 15 feet below 
low water of ordinary springs. 

With reference to the block-work at Brest the following summary 
is given for convenience of comparison, the amount per cubic yard 
chargeable for special plant being computed after five years’ and ten 
years’ continuous working respectively : — 





Quantity of block-work deposited in place per year........-...++++ ae c. yds. 
£& 8 d. 
Approximate cost of special plant...........seeeeeeeeeees 4000 0 0 
Cost of blocks—materials sees «+» O © Oper cu, yd. 
es RE cinene 404000 cntksenciaeasdssacesevincss et a “6 
Launching, transporting, and setting of blocks (including 
maintenance of slip and float)............--eeeeeeeeeeeee ‘emi * 
Proportion of cost of special plant attheendoffiveyears, 0 0 9 “ * 
“ ae “ “ “ Ld ten “ 0 0 5h “ “ee 
Total cost if work was continued 10 years (exclusive of 
cost of levelling foundations)....0...... cee ee cece eeeeee 017 ee 


It will be more convenient to reserve for the present any remarks 
on the relative merits of different sections of breakwaters and quay 
walls, but it should be observed that the levelling of the top of the 
mound so as to form a suitable foundation for the blocks is a very 
ory item in the cost of structure. 

n the case of Brest the preparation by divers for the reception 
of the bottom blocks would amount to about £8 for each block, and 
add (where two tiers of blocks were used) about 1s. 6d. per cubic 
yard to the cost, making the total cost of the finished block-work about 
18s. 6d. per cubic yard. 

The simplicity and economy of the arrangements adopted at Brest, 
and the rapidity with which the work can be executed, highly com- 
mend the system, and in few others has the cost of special plant 
been so extremely moderate. — Engineering. 





THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
February 8, 1883. 
To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Sirs,— In your comments this week upon the project of leasing 
the Yellowstone National Park toa company of capitalists, of which 
Mr. Rufus Hatch is President, you refer to what are perhaps the 
least of many objections to such a scheme. The Park can be visited 
by tourists only about three and a half or four months of the year, 
and during the brief time at their disposal, they would doubtless 
give themselves up to the tender mercies of a monopoly there, as 
willingly as they do now in the White Mountains and at several 
other resorts. On the other hand, the profits arising from the enter- 
ta‘nment and transportation of all the visitors that are likely to go 
to the Park for many years to come will pay but a small percentage 
on the large capital this company proposes to use there. The 
“farming privileges” and “ the free use of timber, wood and grazing 
lands” which are included in the lease are the inducements which 
have attracted this investment, and it is the avowed intention of the 
company to pasture ten thousand or more cattle every year upon the 
“waste lands” in and about the Park. The Act of Congress es- 
tablishing this park placed it under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and says, he “shall provide for the preservation 
from injury or spoliation of all timber, mineral deposits, natural 
curiosities, or wonders within said park, and their retention in their 
natural condition,” also “ he shall provide against the wanton destruc- 
tion of the fish and game found within said park,” ete. How long 
would these remain in their natural condition if this company ob- 
tained control? 

There are known to be, within the limits of the Park, three dis- 
tinct herds of buffaloes, and their pasturage, hardly accessible to the 
ordinary tourist, is the finest of the “ waste” grazing land. Moose, 
elk, white-tail and black-tail deer also frequent the Park in large 
numbers. ‘The Park is large enough to maintain its natural fauna 
almost indefinitely, if undisturbed; and yet tourists can visit all the 
lakes, geysers, cataracts and other attractions to their heart’s con- 
tent. Small game will take care of itself, but the large animals 
mentioned above are rapidly becoming extinct, and unless provided 





with a refuge secure from hunters, farmers and stock-raisers will 
soon be gone forever. If these animals must become extinct in time, 
it is none the less our duty to strive to avert the loss as long as possi- 
ble. 

The Yellowstone Park has so few entrances by which it is accessi- 
ble, and so few roads by which it can be traversed, that the expense 
of police to guard against wilful destruction and injury will always 
be very slight. No other nation ever had such an opportunity to 
acquire and maintain in its natural state so large a tract, and at a 
cost next to nothing. 

I hope you will pardon so long a letter upon this subject, but 
students of natural history and all others interested in the preserva- 
tion of our larger animals are earnestly protesting against this 
project to convert Nature’s own museum into a vast cattle-range for 
money-making purposes, and I cannot but think you have either 
been misinformed or have not thought over all the consequences, or 
you would not advocate the cause of these speculators. 

Very truly yours, J. E. Hosrorp. 

(Our information was derived from the Report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. — Eps, AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 





A PERSONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. III. 
1208 K Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1883. 
To THE Epitrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Sirs, —I think your letter of the 3d inst. very nicely worded to 
cover your real meaning. 

If it is true, as you write, “ We regret that we are obliged to re- 
turn the drawings unused,” why did you not keep them until ready 
to publish ? 

fh the number of your journal published on the 6th of January 
you complain that you cannot obtain drawings of city buildings, and 
therefore the most of the illustrations in the American Architect are 
of country houses. 

I have heard it frequently asserted that only a certain clique of 
architects could have their drawings published in the American Ar- 
chitect—you of course know whether this is true or not. I am, 

Your humble servant, Ropert STEAD. 


No. II. 
Boston, February 3, 1883. 
Mr. Rospert STEAD:— 

Dear Sir,— As requested by your favor of January 20, whose 
real meaning [that the drawings were to be returned at once] we 
have just discovered, we return the tin can of drawings which you 
sent us some time ago. 

We regret that we are obliged to return the drawings unused, and 
we will say in explanation of this and in apology for their not having 
been published before this date, that owing to the drawings having been 
kept in the tin case for the sake of preserving the accompanying 
tracings uninjured, instead of placing them in our portfolios together 
with the other drawings that await publication, they have been en- 
tirely overlooked, and we were quite unconscious of having such 
drawings in our possession until your letter caused us to make a 
search for them. Very truly yours, Tue Epirors. 

, No. I. 
1208 K Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1883. 
To THe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Sirs, — Enclosed find thirty-five cents to pay express charges on 
can and drawings sent by me for publication in your paper. 

Trusting to receive the can of drawings at the earliest possible 
moment, I am, Very respectfully yours, ROBERT STEAD. 

[As Mr. Robert Stead may very properly feel that by impugning not only 
our veracity but also the honor and equitableness with which we conduct 
this journal he has debarred himself from profiting in the future by such ad- 
vantages as derive to an architect by the publication of his designs in our 


pages, we desire to afford him such notoriety as the publication of the fore- 
going correspondence can give. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 





UNWISE ASSISTANCE TO CONTRACTORS FOR PUB- 
LIC WORKS. 
CHICAGO, February 7, 1883. 
To THe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Referring to the application of the contractors for the 
Indiana State House for an increase of pay, in your issue of Decem- 
ber 30th, after saying that in case of the inability of the contractors to 
go on the bondsmen ought to assume the contract, you add “ the cost of 
doing so would certainly be less than taking it up after the bank- 
ruptey of their principals, and they might, we think, rely with rea- 
sonable certainty on being indemnified at the end of their outlay.” 

Speaking as a contractor, who has also had considerable experi- 
ence as an architect, I think that you suggest a possible solution of 
the difficulty which would set a very mischievous example, fraught 
with injury to every honest contractor. Scarcely ever are bids re- 
ceived for public buildings, but that some are made at or below the 
cost price of the work, and contractors at such prices seem to be 
able to find bondsmen to back them, quite as well as those who de- 
mand a legitimate price for their works. The result of this sort of 
contracting you and your readers well know. In some cases the bid 
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is made to get the job at any price, with the expectation of subse- 
quently making such arrangements with the architect or committee- 
men, through specifications subject to double meanings, or the addition 
of unnecessary extra work, or changes involving small deductions 
and larger additions, as will make the work profitable. Against such 
combinations it is useless for legitimate contractors to compete, and 
numerous cases of this kind make them indifferent to public work. 

But the interests of trade and the public interests as well are just 
as much injured by the letting of large contracts to any one at prices 
manifestly below cost and beyond the ability of contractors to com- 
plete, even though they may be so public-spirited in,intent as to de- 
sire to make their own contributions toward the erection of public 
buildings. These cases occur often on account of the mistakes made 
in figuring, or inability to fully comprehend the nature and extent of 
materials and work specified, on the part of contractors ambitious to 
handle work outside of their own trade, and take large contracts. 

It is evident that the two main causes of this kind of contracting 
are dishonest intentions, and incompetency. These are at enmity 
with all legitimate contracting or honest competition. They are 
baneful to the respectable builder throughout his whole existence as 
such. If discouraged by them he has to either adopt the tactics of 
the former class or give up public work altogether. Anything which 
tends to help out “lame ducks” of any kind makes legitimate busi- 
ness all the more discouraging. The sooner this class of contractors 
is held to strict accountability and compelled to shoulder its full re- 
sponsibilities the better for all concerned. There should be no oppor- 
tunity for compromise with them, but if they court failures by their 
own mistakes they deserve to be ruined. 

I say this without vindictiveness, but because it is the natural course 
of business. And I see no reason why the building business should 
be governed by different laws or precedents from any other. 

It may be said, and I admit, that it is nobody’s business if a man 
bids below cost, provided he furnishes adequate security. I do not 
think it is possible to discriminate when contracts are let. But I 
hold that if the enforcement of contracts were exacted and blunderers 
and incompetents were driven to the wall, such things would not oc- 


cur in the future. 
P. B. Wieut. 


(Mr. Wicnt misunderstands us if he thinks that we regard the practice 
of indemnifying contractors for losses sustained on public works as wholly 
unobjectionable. All we meant to say about it in the case of the Indiana 
State-House was that it is a common one, and this every one knows. At the 
same time, we do not quite share the contempt for “lame ducks”’ which 
Mr. Wight expresses. The task of estimating upon a large public building 
isa very difficult one, except for the few who have, or can have, experience 
in such work, and with the best intentions a man may make mistakes, or if 
not that, may fail to make sufticient allowance for variations in wages 
during a long contract. In such a case there are two alternative courses for 
the contractor to follow. He may defraud his men of their wages, cleat in 
his materials or workmanship, make continual demands for extras, crawl 
out of his engagements in every possible way, and finally collapse in disas- 
trous bankruptcy; or he may keep faithfully and steadily to his contract, sac- 
rificing his private means until they are exhausted, and then, calling his 
bondsmen to his help, do, with them, all that a conscientious fulfilment of 
his and their obligations would require, until the contract is completed. 
There are examples enough of the former course of proceeding to make it 
worth while to encourage the latter, and if a city or state thought fit after- 
ward to come to the relief of such a contractor and his bondsmen, we should 
be the last to object. In the case of the Indiana State-House we understand 
that the contractors offer, if their outlay is made up to them, to con- 
tinue their care and supervision until the building is completed, without 
even asking for-any pay for their time and service. Such a settlement as 
this does not afford a very tempting prospect for dishonest bidders, and while 
we cannot but applaud the business-like prudence of the Commissioners, 
who have secured the State against loss in any event, we should not be 
sorry to hear that the State of Indiana, unwilling, like many private persons 
whom we have known, that any person who had acted conscientiously 
toward her should suffer by his faithfulness, had consented to grant the in- 
demnity asked for. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


Respectfully yours, 





THE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION. 
. Boston, February 6, 1883. 
To THE EpitTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — It seems to me the correspondent in the last Archi- 
tect, signing himself “ C,” is a little hasty in saying that he knows that 
the design submitted by “ Danfors ” cannot be built without a much 
larger expenditure of money than the estimate given. I have had 
the design estimated by two builders, one from Boston well known 
by many of the leading architects, and the other by a builder living 
in the suburbs, having a large business (James T. Blaisdell, of Water- 
town). Either of these builders is willing to take contract for 
building such a house, at the estimate given. 

Yours truly, “ Danfors.” 





DRAWINGS FOR PUBLICATION. 
ToRoNTO, February 5, 1883. 
To THE Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Sirs, — Will you kindly inform me, either by mail or through the 
American Architect, what size drawings should be made when in- 
tended for reproduction in your pages—how much larger than the 
illustration as published—and oblige, Yours truly, 

Davin B. Dick. 

[REPRODUCTIONS are most satisfactory when made from drawings from 
one-half to three times as large as themselves in linear dimensions. Every- 
thing, of course, depends on the chzracter of the rendering the draughts- 





man has elected toemploy. No drawing can satisfactorily be reproduced full 
size. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ]} 





TORONTO, January 24, 1883. 
To THE EpitTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — We are almost always disappointed by the meagre 
information furnished regarding the illustrations, as to finish, ma- 
terial, cost, ete., the latter especially. 

In sending matter for illustration is it necessary to send such un- 
rolled ? 

Would a tracing on cloth be suitable, and could a solar print be 
reproduced ? Very truly yours, 

LANGLEY, LANGLEY & BurKE. 

{Ir is as much a source of disappointment to us as to our correspondents, 
that our contributors are so chary of communicating facts concerning the 
buildings which are illustrated in our pages, and we feel that the course fo!- 
lowed by the majority of our contributors is a distinct injustice to themselves 
as well as to the journal and its readers. Drawings may be forwarded flat 
or rolled at the convenience of the sender,and may be made on paper, 
tracing-paper or tracing-cloth. Solar prints are useless for purposes of re- 
production. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Tue Bips ror tae New Law Courts, Lonpon.— Since the failure of 
the builders of the new Law Courts of London —Joseph Bull & Sons — 
was made known, the various bids originally received for the work 
have been published for purposes of comparison. They show that the 
bid of the firm that has failed was over $150,000 dollars less than the 
next highest, and over $1,400,000 less than the very highest. 


A Curious Errect or Ligutnine.—At the Puy-de-Dime Observatory 
in France, some singular effects of lightning discharge have been 
noticed on the copper cups of a Robinson’s anemometer mounted on the 
roof. The surface of the metal is curiously pitted and from the centre 
of each pit rises a small cone or nipple of copper, smoothly polished, as 
if it had been turned ina lathe. Those cones of fusion produced by 
the electric discharge remind one forcibly of the carbon points in an 
electric lamp, and indicate, as we have before remarked, a gyratory 
movement of the electric current— Engineering. 





Frre-Proor Parnt.— Vildé and Schambeck make a varnish of 20 parts 
of powdered glass, 20 parts porcelain, 20 parts powdered stone of any 
kind, 10 parts calcined lime, 30 parts soluble soda glass. The powders 
are made as fine as possible and sifted, and then thoroughly incorporated 
with the soluble glass, thus producing a syrupy mass, which can be em- 
ployed as a varnish or mixed with colors for painting. The proportions 
of the solid ingredients may be varied at pleasure, but it is generally 
best to keep the indicated portion of lime. Silicate of potash may be 
substituted for the silicate of soda if desired. The first coating soon 
hardens and a second coat may be applied from six to twelve hours af- 
terwards. ‘Two coats are sufficient. The varnish may be employed as 
a preservative against rust.— Chronique Industrielle. 


Mysterious Wetts at Sarraz. — In the neighborhood of Shiraz, 
on a hill an hour’s ride to the northeast, the traveller comes upon some 
wells which would also seem to date back to the days of the Great 
King, for the labor involved in their construction certainly points to a 
dynasty more magnificent in its undertakings for the royal pleasure 
than either the Parthian, the Sassanian or the Arab. Near the top of 
this very precipitous hill, with no trace of masonry to mark the site of 
fort or palace, there yawns an opening, perfectly rectangular, about 
eight yards by six, which is the mouth of a well going straight down 
into the bowels of the mountain. The shaft is cut in the live rock, the 
sides are as perpendicular as the plumb-line could make them, and the 
depth, as ascertained by the time of a falling stone, something under 
four hundred feet, the bottom at present being dry. Within a distance 
of fifty yards on the same hill are two other similar wells; and local 
tradition asserts that there is underground communication among the 
three. This theory finds support in the fact that when a pistol is fired 
at the mouth of one of these wells with a view of disturbing the siesta 
of the pigeons who flock thither at the noontide heats, the noise made 
by their wings, at first very loud, gets gradually fainter, as though the 
birds were escaping through some lateral galleries. They certainly 
betake themselves in some manner away from the perpendicular shaft 
without coming out at the upper mouth, though there is no evidence to 
prove that their exit takes place through either of the other two wells. 
The labor expended on the boring of these wells must have been enor- 
mous. If the object was merely to secure the water-supply for some 
fort which originally crowned these heights, one cannot see why a shaft 
twenty-four feet by eighteen, and so accurately cut, should have been 
required. Were they indeed wells, or were they intended as passages 
for the sudden exit of troops from some fortress built here to hold the 
plain in awe? In the latter case, some sort of spiral staircase would 
necessarily have been attached to the walls of the shaft, of which at 
the present day no trace remains. Unfortunately for science, no trav- 
eller has yet visited Shiraz sufficiently enterprising to go down the four 
hundred feet of perpendicular side with rope or ladder. Curious relics 
of by-gone times might certainly be found at the bottom, but without a 
proper windlass and better ropes than those now made in Fars, the risk 
of a broken neck would cool the ardor of the most venturesome anti- 
quary; and so, up to the present, the pigeons alone enjoy the sight of 
the secret treasures which possibly lie at the bottom of these astound- 
ing shafts. As we have said before, there is now no vestige of building 
left on the hill to indicate in any way the date of their construction, 
nor is there any inscription apparent on the side of any of the wells to 
aid us in our investigations. Tradition, as usual in Persia in the case 
of anything out of the common, ascribes the work to Suleiman ibn 
Daiid and his Jinns. — Saturday Review. 
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BUILDING PATENTS. 





inted specifications of any patents here mentioned 
Cee eith full detail ioustrations may be obtaine 


of the C of 
twenty-five cents.) 
271,209. COMPOSITE BUILDING-MATERIAL AND THE 
METHOD OF PREPARING THE SAME.—Frederic W. 
‘tlett, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ae eT BENCH-PLANE. —John Campbell, Wal- 
den, N. Y. ‘ as Ci 
271,234. METHOD OF REPAIRING STRUCTURES WITH 
BEroON OR CONCRETE. — John C, Goodridge, Jr., New 
York, N. Y. 
yr 250. Prpe-CuTTeR. — Israel Kinney, Windsor, 
Ontario, Can. 
271,261. WatTcH-TOWER AND SIGNAL-LANTERN, — 
Clair S. Parkhill, Hornelisville, B, us 








271,264. ELEVATOR. — Russell Phillips, Boston, 
Mass. 
271,268. SPIKE-ExTRACTOR. — Albert P. Prout, 


Woodhaven, N. Y. ; 
271,271. Lock. — Lyman Rhoades, New York, N. Y. 
271,303. AXE£-HANDLE.— John D. Blaker, New- 

town, Pa. 

271,308. KKOCKDOWN OR PORTABLE BUILDING, — 

Lars F. Bronnum, New York, N. Y. ax 
271,309. LATHING AND FuRRiING.— William H. 

Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

271,316, Vise. — Daniel Davis, Elmira, N. Y. 
271,344. AncH,— ‘Thos, J. Lovegrove, Philadelphia, 


a. 
271,346. DEVICE FOR CONSTRUCTING BRICK FLOORS 
AND ArcHES. — Asa Mattice, Cleveland, 0, 
271,253. ELevaror. — Charles RK. Otis, Yonkers, 


271/356. WATER-CLOSET.—Chas. F. Pike, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

271,357. CLEANSING AND DISINFECTING WATER- 
CLoset BOWLS AND THEIR TRAPS, — Chas, F, Pike, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

271,358. CLEANSING WATER-CLOSET AND OTHER 
TrRAPs. — Chas. F. Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 

271,359. APPARATUS FOR ABSORBING SEWER-GAS 
IN WATER-CLOSETS. — Chas, F. Pike, Philadelphia, 


SASH-FaSTENER. — Jacob S. Sammons, 
New York, N. Y. 

271,368. Wooo-TURNING LATHE.—Albion I. San- 
born, San Francisco, Cal. 

271,384. WINDOW-SHUTTER. — Charles E. Weber, 
Monroeville, Ind. 

271,422. Fire-Escarr.—Geo. H. Clowes and Ed- 
ward L. Frisbie, Jr., Waterbury, Conn, 

271,429. Fir&-Escarr.— Jarvis E, Davis, Union, 
Oreg. 

271,438. Winpow-SHADE ROLLER, — Wm. F. Ed- 
wards, Cincinnati, 0. 

271,469. PROCESS OF ORNAMENTING Woop. —John 
P. Jamison, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

271,479. KNoB-ATYACHMENT, — Francis Lattimer, 
Richmond, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

271,480. PORTABLE STEAM-AUGER.— William F, 
Leach, St. Clair, Mich. 

271,498. Fire-EscapeE, —James H. McElroy, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 

271,509. TRESTLE OR PLATFORM ATTACHMENT FOR 
Lapprrs,. — Thomas J. Nolton, Lake City, Col. 

271,557. SPLASH-BOARD FOR WATER-CLOSETS. — 
William Welch, John Coughlin, and John J. Maho- 
ney, San Francisco, Cal, 

271,569. Bencu-PLANE. — David A. Bridges, Vine- 
land, N. J. 

271,582. CEMENT AND CONCRETE PAVEMENT, — 
John W. McKnight, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 

Houses. — W. F. Weber, architect, is preparing draw- 
ings for the following-named persons : — 

W. L. Stork, Esq., 10 three-st’y brick buildings, 
with stone trimmings, cor. Charles and Third Sts., 
four of which will be 16’ x 42’, five 18’ x 44’, and one 
20’ x 46’, and to cost $45,000. 

Mr. Lautenbach, three-st’y and mansard brick 
building, with stone trimmings, n e cor. Eutaw and 
Saratoga Sts., 18’ x 47’, and to cost $7,000. 

OFFICE-BUILDING. — Mr. Chas. L. Carson, architect, is 

reparing drawings for a two-st’y and mansard office- 

uilding for Messrs. IT. J. and W. H. Shryock, cor. 
Union Dock and Eastern Ave. It will be of brick 
with stone and terra-cotta trimmings, 25’ x 50’, an 
cost $8,000. 

BuILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report eighteen 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following : — 

Frederick Duker, 4 three-st'y brick buildings, es 
Washington St., ne cor, of Federal St. 

John Menshard, three-st’y brick building, n w cor, 
Fulton and Harlem Avenues. 

Martin Marnell, three-story brick building, s s 
Eastern Ave., e of Gist St. 

Henry Bowers, three-st’y brick building, n s Boyd 
St., between Arlington Avenue and Hollius Alley. 

John N. Foss, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, w s 
Choptank St., s of Fairmount Ave. 

B. F. Starr, three-st’y brick building, ws Bolton 
St., between Dolphin and Lanvale Sts. 

Thos. Hetatfer, 10 two-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Monroe St., sof Pratt St.; and4 two-st’y and base- 
ment brick buildings, Dover St., e of Monroe St. 

Ferdinand Hahn, three-st’y brick building, n s 
Lombard St., between Calhoun St. and Norris Alley. 

M. Freedman, three-st’'y brick building,ss Pratt 
St., between Sharp and Howard Sts. 

dohn Kern, Jr., & Co., two-story brick stable, ws 
Wicomico St., between Cross and Stockholin Sts. 

E. W. Haviland, 17 three-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Mount St., between Winchester and Tennant Sts. 

Louis C. McCusker, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Shields Alley, n of Smith St. 





Boston. 
BuILpING Permits. — Brick. — Old Harbor Point, 
near Old Harbor St., Ward 24, for City of Boston, 
one-st’y hip stone filth-house, (hoist) 30° x 37’. 


ts, at Washington, for | 








Wood. — Highland St., near Centre St., Ward 21, 
for H. B. & L. M, Sargent, 3 three-st’y flat dwells., 
20’ x 38’; Richardson & Young, builders. 

Highland St., near Centre St., Ward 21, for H. B. 
& L. M. Sargent, three-st’y flat dwell., 38’ x 40/. 

West Third St., No. 13, Ward 13, for John T. Schre- 
fiel, one-st’y flat bakery and store, 21/ x 31’; Chas. 
A. Gardner, builder. 

Old Harbor Point Wharf, Ward 24, near Old Har- 
bor St., for City of Boston, one-st’y flat storage of 
bricks, 22’ 6” x 107’. 

Old Harbor Point Wharf, Ward 24, for City of Bos- 
ton, one-st’y flat blacksmith shop, 18’ 6/ x 31’; 
Charles R. Palmer, builder. 

O!d Harbor Point Wharf, Ward 24, for City of 
Boston, one-st’y flat stone-cutters’ shed, 140’ ,and 
15’ x 175’; Thomas Keyes, builder. 

Central Ave., near Washington St., Ward 23, for 
Wm. E, Potter, one-st’y pitch dwell., 18’ x 24’; John 
E. Crosby, builder. 

Pratt St., near Linden St., Ward 25, for Isaac 
Pratt, Jr.; two-st’y pitch dwell., 20’ and 26’ x 30’; 
ell, 15’ x 15’; W. B. Cameron, builder. 

Cambridge St., near North Harvard St,, Ward 25, 
for Patrick F. O'Keefe, one-st’y pitch mechanical, 
25'x 50’; James Green, builder. 

Dorchester Ave., cor. Unnamed St., Ward 24, for 
Mary A. Jones, 3 three-st’y flat dwells. and stores, 
50’ x 20’ 107, 

Dorchester Ave., near Commercial St., Ward 24, 
for Patrick Rogers, two-st’y flat dwell. and store, 30’ 
x 40’, 

Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — North Seventh St., No. 258, 8 8, 
150’ e Sixth St., four-st’y frame double tenement, tin 
roof ; cost, $5,000; owner, C. H. Meyer, on premises; 
architect, ‘I’. Engelhardt; builders, U. Maurer and 
M. Metzen. 

Dupont St., nw cor, Oakland Ave., three-st’y frame 
tenement, gravel roof; cost, $4,600; owner, G rt 
H. Meyer, Dupont St., ne cor, Oakland Ave.; archi- 
tect, F. Weber; builders, M. Vogel and A. Lang. 

Bedford Ave., e 8, 20's Lexington Ave., extending 
80’; also, Bedford Ave., es, extending frem Clifton 
Pl, to Greene Ave.; also, Bedford Ave., es, extend- 
ing from Greene Ave. to Lexington Ave., 12 four- 
st’y brownstone front double stores and tene- 
ments, gravel roofs; cost, each, about $15,000; owner, 
Thomas H. Brush, 74 Fourth Ave.; architect, F. E, 
Lock wood. 

Nostrand Ave., e 8, 100s Monroe St., four-st’y 
brownstone front tenement, gravel roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner, architect and builder, G. W. Brown, 728 Ful- 
ton St. 

Eckford St., w 8, 71's Nassau Ave., 3 three-st’y 
fraine tenements, gravel roofs; cost, each, $4,000; 
owner, John Englis, 110 Kent St.; architect, F. 
Weber; builders, G. P. Roberts and 'l’. Randall. 

On pier near foot of Joralemon St., one-story frame 
shed, gravel roof; cost, about $12,000; owners, Cash- 
man & Co.; architect, IT’. Reed; builder, V. Loser. 

Willoughby Ave., 8 8, 395‘ w Marcy Ave., 5 two- 
st’y and basement, with three-st’y rear, brownstone 
front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each $5,500; owner, 
architect and builder, Arthur Taylor, 861 Myrtle Ave. 

Central Ave., 8 w cor. Jefferson St., three-st’y 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Henry 
Eppig, 101 Evergreen Ave.; architect, G. Hillen- 
brand; builders, W. Bayer and J. Rueger. 

Leonard St., @ 8, 33/ 4” s Nassau Ave., 2 three- 
st’y frame tenements, gravel roofs; cost, each, 
$3,500; owner, John Englis, 110 Kent St.; architect, 
F. Weber; builders, G. P. Roberts and T. Randall. 

Green St.,n8, between Franklin St. and Manhattan 
Ave., one-st’y brick stable, gravel roof, iron cornice; 
cost, $4,200; owners, B. C. R. R. Co., 10 Fulton St.; 
architect, A. W. Dickie; builders, J. Ashfield & Son, 

Prospect Ave., n 8, 150’ w Seventh Ave., three-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,800; owner, 
H. J. Hoff, Prospect Ave.; architect, W. H. Wirth; 
builders, G. Buchanan and C. A. Gildersleeve. 

Second Ave., w 8,50's Fifty-fourth St., three-st’y 
frame dwell., with two-st’y extension; cost, $2,475; 
owner, Thomas O’Connell, 153 Henry St., New York 
City; architect and builder, H, J. Skinner. 

Waverly Ave., W 8, 186’ 8 s Lafayette Ave., two- 
st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Wm. 
H. Hill, 450 Washington Ave.; architect, G. L. 
Morse. 

Central Ave., n w cor. Stanhope St., three-st’y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,800; own- 
er, —— Bressler, Park Ave., cor. Throop Ave.; archi- 
tect, J. Hillenbrand; buiiders, E. Loerch and J. 
Rueger. 

Walton St., No. 81,8 8, 77’ w Harrison Ave., three- 
st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,500; owner, 
Chas. Scheidt, 155 Harrison Ave.; architect, T. En- 
gelhardt; builders, U. Maurer and J, Frey. 

Maujer St., No. 106, 8 8, 20’ from Ewen St., three- 
st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,500; owner, 
Friedrich Schaufler, on premises; architect, A. Her- 
bert; builders, J. Schereth and C. Wieber. 

ALTERATIONS. — forrest St., n 8, 125’ e Bushwick 
Ave., one-st’y brick extension, tin roof; cost, $3,500; 
owner, Claus Lipsius, Bushwick Ave., cor. Forrest 
St.; architect, C. Stoll; builders, H. Grassman and 
J. Rueger. : 

Clymer St., No. 169, four-st’y brick extension, 
gravel roof; cost, $3,000; owner, A. C. Washington, 
62 Bedford Ave.; builders, M. Singer and J. Biron. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

ConTRACTs. —‘The contracts for steam-heating and 
plumbing work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Building have been let to Messrs. Irlbacker 
& Davis and Mr. Jno. D. Smith, for the sums of 
$5,600 and $1,900 respectively. 

OpERA-HoOUSE. — Mention bas not been made, I think, 
of the new opera-house of Messrs. Wable, on Court 
St. Building is of brick, with cut-stone and galvan- 
ized-iron trimmings; cost, $65,000. 

MILL. — Addition to the planing-mill of Lee, Holland 
& Co., Court St.; cost, $10,000. 

Rounpb-Hovusk. — Round-house for the Nickel Plate 
Railroad, South Butfalo; cost, $25,000. 

Srores. — Brick block, Carroll St.; cost, $10,000; own- 
er, John Bush. 

Alterations to store on Main St., for Austin estate; 
cost, $3,000, 








Chicago. 

Houses. —On the cor. of Loomis and Congress Sts. 
has been commenced a three-st’y brick dwell., 60’ 
x 125’, tobe built in flats at a cost of $32,000; Mrs. B. 
Naghton, owner; H. Rehwoldt, architect; and John 
Dunphy, builder. 

B. W. S. Clark, architect, has prepared plans for 
a block of nine dwelling-houses, to be built on 
Wabash Ave., near Thirty-fifth St.; cost, $130,000. 

The same architect has completed plans for a 
dwelling-house in Queen Anne style, for F. A. Adams, 
to be builtat Englewood, a suburb of Chicago. 

Plans ‘are prepared by Mr. Clark for a $19,000 resi- 
dence, to be built near Topeka, Kan; also, plans for 
an $8,000 residence for Mr. T’. Williams, at Oak 
Park, a Chicago suburb. ; 

STORES. — Plans are completed by Mr. B. W.S. Clark 
for a block of stores on State St., near Sixteenth 
St., to be five stories and basement, 50’ x 150’; for 
Allen Bros.; cost, $60,000, 

Also plans for a block of stores and flats on West 
Jackson St.; cost, $20,000, 

RIDING-SCHOOL BUILDING. — The Union Riding Club 
have let the contracts for a riding-school building on 
North Clark St., between Goethe and Sehiller Sts. 
The structure will be of pressed brick with stone 
finish, and the track in the interior will be capable 
of accommodating twenty-four horses. The buildin 
will be 72’ x 152’, two-st’y, and cost $22,000; Cudel 
& Blumenthal, architects. 

BUILDING PeRMiTs, — E. C. Chambers, one-st’y brick 
cottage, 21’ x 30’, 1236 Adams St.; cost, $1,00"; 

Poths & Co., four-st’y brick factory, 40’ x 80’, Weed 
St., cor. Dayton; cost, $6,000, 

S. E. Gross, 3 one-st’y cottages, 20/ x 32/ each; Illi- 
nois Ave., near Thirty-second St.; cost, $8,000. 

Anton Schmidt, one-st’y brick cottage, 20’ x 50/, 
743 Hinman St.; cost, $1,000. 

M. Mountosky, two-st’y brick dwell., 21’ x 45/, 
10 Luce St.; cost, $2,200. 

F. C. Runing, two-st’y brick flats, 21’ x 44’, 454 
West Erie St.; cost, $2,600. 

P. Iverson, one-st’y brick basement, 20’ x 30/, 
30 Bismarck St.; cost, $1,009, 

E. B. McCagg, additional st’y, 40’ x 48’, 67 Cass 
St.; cost, $6,000. 

A. B. Olson, two-st’y and basement brick flats, 21’ 
x 48’, 276 Lincoln St.; cost, $4,900, 

F, C. Heath, three-st’y brick flats, 27’ x 60’, 2808 
South Park Ave.; cost, $7,000. 

Aug. Hernowski, one-st’y brick cottage, 20’ x 36’, 
80 Hastings St.; cost, $1,000. 

Chas. Bepp, three-st’y and basement brick store 
and flats, 24’x 70’, 30 West Indiana St.; cost. $9,000. 

Mrs. B. Naghton, three-st’y brick dwell., 60’ x 
125’, Loomis and Congress Sts.; cost, $32,00°, 

G. Hafner, three-st’y brick flats, 220 Maxwell St.; 
cost, $4,500. 

G. Hafner, two-st’y attic brick flats, No. 10 O’Brien 

5t.; cost, $2,400. 





.; cost, $2, 

Schills & Cassman, four-st’y and basement brick 
store, Mather and Clinton Sts.; cost, $17, 00. 

James Touldon, two-st’y and basement brick flats, 
No. 150 Cornelia St.; cost, $2,500. 

Geo. Hensen, three-st’y brick store and dwell., 
1462 Lake St.; cost, $2,500. 

W. D. Kerfoot & Co., agents, 10 one-st'y cottages 
20’ x 50’ each, Rice St., near Robey St.; cost, $18,L.00, 

New York. 

THEATRE. —The Bijou Theatre is to be entirely re- 
modelled, the floor lowered, the roof raised, ad 
probably a new front built, from designs of Messrs. 
Smith & Kelly. 

SToRES.—A five store, about 98’ x 130’, is to be built 
on the s w cor. of Broadway and Fourth Sts., from 
designs of Mr. Henry Fernbach. 

Twostores, about 50’ x 50’, five stories high, of brick 
with Wyoming Valley bluestone finish are to be 
built at Nos. 164and 165 West St., for Mr. W. R. Ren- 
wick from designs of Mr. Geo. Martin Huss. 

STABLE.— Mr. A. C, Clark proposes to build a large 
livery-stable on the north side of Seventy-fifth St., 
between Broadway and Tenth Ave. 

ALTERATIONS.— Nos. 917 to 925 Park Ave. are to be 
altered from tenement-houses into first-class flats, 
and No, 80 East Fifty-fourth St. from a residence to 
an apartment-house, all for Messrs. Robert & Ogden 
Goelet, from designs of Mr. Jos. M. Dunn. 

No. 28 West St., is to be altered so that the base- 
ment can be {used for store purposes. Mr. H. Ed- 
wards Ficken is the architect. 

BUILDING PERMITS — Canal St., No. 332. and Lis- 
penard St., Nos. 39 and 41, six-st’y brick and iron 
front store, tin roof; cost, $75,000; owner, John 
Clark, 340 Canal St.; architect, Jobst Hoffmann. 

One Hundred and Forty-third St., ns, 181! e of 
Alexander Ave., two-st’y frame dwell., tin roof; 
cost $3,000; owner, Wm. Gallagher, One Hundred 
and Sixty-second St., bet. Courtland and Elton 
Aves.; architect, H. S. Baker, 

One Hundred and Fifteenth St., 8 s, 245’ w of Fifth 
Ave., 5 three-st’y brownstone front dwells., tin 
roofs; cost, each $15,000; owners, Jas. Madden, 2153 
Second Ave., and James Mara, 2165 Second Ave. 

Canal St., No. 276, four-st’y brick store, tin roof; 
cost, $8,000; owner, C. W. Bruce; architect, John 
B. Snook; builders, John Demarest and Wm. A. 
Vanderhoof. 

Canal St., Nos. 329 and 331, and Greene St., No. 
6, six-st’y brick store, tin roof; cost, $75,000; owners, 
Lorillard Spencer and others, per -James M. Jack 
son, 3 Mercer St.; architect, John B. Snook; builders, 
Robinson & Wallace, and W. Gerard & Co. 

Third Ave., Nos. 443, 445 and 447, and 206 Fast 
Thirty-jirst St., three-st’y brick theatre; cost, $50,- 
000; owner, Annie L. McCahill, Larchmont, N. J.; 
architect, Alfred Chamberlain. 

One Hundred and Forty-sixth St., 8 8, 500’ e Tenth 
Ave., 8 two-st'y brick and frame dwells., gravel 
roofs; cost, each $1,500; owner, Wm. Thompson, 53 
Leonard St.; architect, T. M. Clark. 

East Twenty-third St., Nos. 156 and 158, four-st’y 
brick stable and coach-house, gravel roof; cost, $10,- 
000; owner, Anton Markert, 28 Lexington Ave.; 
architect, Fred Jenth; builder, H. Westphal. 

Fifty-ninth St., 8 8, 120’ e Sixth Ave., 2 nintes-’y 
brick and stone flats, tin and slate roofs; cost, each, 
$300,000; owner, Geo, Munro, 15 West Fifty-seventh 
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St.; architect, John Correja; builders, R. L. Dar- 
ragh and McGuire & Sloan. 

ltailroad Ave., W 8, 132' n One Hundred and Sixty- 
seventh St., two-story frame factory, gravel roof; 
cost, $2,500; owner, Julius Brunner, on premises; 
builder, Louis Falk. 

Third Ave., W 8, 139’ 2? n One Hundred and Four- 
teenth St., five-st'y brick tenement and store, tin 
roof; cost, $15,000; owner, D. G. Crosby, 64 West 
Ninth St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine; builder, Ed. 
Kilpatrick. 

Second Ave., n e cor. Sixty-third St., five-st’y 
brownstone front flat and store, tin roof; cost, $16,- 
600; owners, Graham & Connor, 211 East Thirty- 
fifth St.; architect, John C. Burne; builders, Gra- 
ham & Connor. 

Second Ave.,e 8, 20 5’ n Sixty-third St., 3 five- 
st’y brownstone front flats and stores, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $18,000; owners, builders and architects, same 
as last. 

Sixty-third St.,n 8,80! e Second Ave., 5 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin reofs; cost, each, $20,000; own- 
ers, builders and architects, same as last. 

Seventy-eighth St., u 8, 50? e Third Ave., 9 one- 
st’y brick stores, gravel roofs; cost, each, $1,500; 
lessee, Bernard Ehrenreich, n w cor. Lexington Ave. 
and Sixty-fifth St.; architect, John Brandt. 

Furst Ave., No. 2306, four-st’y brick tenement and 
store, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Teresa Coogan, 
422 East One Hundred and Fifteenth St.; architects, 
Cleverdon & Putzel. 

Forty-third St., 88, 80'e of Third Ave., five-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, John 
Murphy, 249 East Forty-ninth St.; architects, Bab- 
cock & McAvoy; builder, not selected. 

Thirty-cighth St.,ns, 125’ w of First Ave.,4 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each $16,000; 
owner, John J. McDonald, 1321 Park Ave ; archi- 
tect, John Brandt. 

ALTERATIONS, — West St., n e cor. Beach St., inter- 
nal alterations; cost, $5,000; owners, Old Dominion 
Steamship Co., cor. Fulton and Greenwich Sts.; 
architect, Wm. Rowland; builder, Wm. Shapter. 

Sixth Ave., Nos. 431 to 435, build new wall on 
northerly line and a one-st’y brick extension; cost, 
$2,000; owner, Ed. B. Simon, exr., 63 East Fifty- 
ninth St.; architect, John B. Franklin. 

One Hundred and Fourth St., ns, 160' w Ave. A, 
raise one st'y, ete.; cost, $5,000; owner, F. H. Du- 
clos, N. J.; architect, Aug. Hatfield; builder, T. W. 
Banks. 

Greenwich Ave., No. 27, raise one st’y, new flat 
roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Dietrich Fink, 106 West 
Washington Pl.; builder, John Jordan. 

East Eighteenth St., No. 405, three-st’y brick ex- 
tension, new front; cost, $7,000; owner, John Bick- 
man, 302 First Ave.; architect, F. W. Klemt. 

Ave. A, s e cor. Eighty-sixth St., two-st’y brick ex- 
tension, new store front, ete.; cost, $3,000; owner, 
Henry W. Neumann, on premises; architect, John 
Brandt. 

West Tharty-second St., Nos. 147 and 149, raise ex- 
tension to No, 147 one-st’y, main building of No. 
149 extended 8’, and a new two-st’y extension; cost, 
$10,000; owner, Benedict Fischer, 366 West Fifty- 
seventh St.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

Allen St., No. 13, three-st’y brick extension; cost, 
$3,000; lessee, Fred. J. Selig, on premises; builder, 
Jno. Derr. 

East Twenty-ninth St., No. 129, four-st’y brick ex- 
tension and internal alterations; cost, $6,000; owner, 
Daniel E. McSweeney, on premises; architect, R. W. 
Buckley. . 

Seventh Ave., 8 w cor. Fifty-seventh St., repair 
damage by fire; cost, $15,250; owner, Wm. Noble, 
926 Park Ave. 

Sixth Ave., No. 441, one-st’y brick extension; cost, 
$3,000; owner, estate of Sylvester Brush, 31 Nassau 
St.; architect, Henry Fernbach. 

Broadway, No, 335, and Worth St., Nos. 87, 89 and 
91, repair damage by fire; cost, $7,300; owners, Cora 
and Myra Moffatt, No. 6 East Forty-eighth St.; build- 

-er, Henry Wallace, 

Fifth Ave., No, 327, basement and first st’y fitted 
up for business purposes, new store front; cost, 
$4,000; owner, John J. Astor, 21 West Twenty-sixth 
St.: builders, Jas. Webb & Son and John Downey. 

Broadway, Nos. 503 to 511, raise one-st’y; cost, 
$25,000; owner, Jos. F. Loubat, 158 Fifth Ave.; archi- 
tect, Jno. B. Snook; builder, not selected. 

Sirty-fourth St., 8 8, 250’ e Eastern Boulevard, 
raise three stories; cost, $12,000; owners, Neidlinger, 
Schmitt & Co., on premises; builders, J. & L. Weber. 

West Fourteenth St., No. 504, one-st’y brick exten- 
sion; cost, $3,000; lessee, Campbell Mining and Re- 
ducing Co.; builders, Samuel Lowden and John Far- 
rell. 

Philadelphia. 

BUILDING DONE DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY. — 
The building operations in the city during the month 
of January have been unusually light. This is 
shown by the applications for permission to erect 
new and alter old buildings made at the office of the 
Building Inspectors. These officials issued but 61 

rmits during the month, being just half the num- 
ber given for the corresponding month last year. 
The aggregate was made upas follows: — Alterations 
and additions, 22; back buildings, 10; two-st’y 
dwells., 11; three-st’y dwells., 3; factories, 2; sta- 
bles, 5; foundries, 3; and mission building, office, 
dye-house, church, and mill, each 1, 

STORE, — At No. 418 Arch St,, Thomas Potter, Sons & 
Co. propose to erect a four-st’y brick store, 27’ x 200’. 

BvuILDING PERMITS. — Lombard St., 8 8, w Twenty- 
fifth St., one-st’y stable, 48’ x 77’; H. T. Supplee, 
contractor. 

Cedar St., 8 5, W_ of Manayunk Ave., three-st’y 
dwell, 18’ x 47’; J. F. Peasgood, owner. 

South Nineteenth St., No. 726, three-st’y dwell., 
17’ x 26’; J. P. Lamberton, owner. 

Setters St., Nos. 133 to 137, 3 two-st’y dwells., 16’ 
x 40’; Chas. G. Gilmore, contractor. 

Coral St., nw cor, Taylor St., rebuilding factory, 
47’ x 110’; Wm. Arnott, owner. 

Front St.,e8,8 of Girard Ave., one-st’y storehouse, 
100’ x 130’; M. Magee, contractor. 

West College Ave., No, 1248, addition to soap 
works, 18’ x 70’; W. Chambers, owner. 

Garjield St,, n 8, w of Wakefield St., two-st’y 
dwell., 16’ x 44’; Wm. Garvin, contractor. 





Hancock St., e 8, n of Cumberland St., two-st’y 
building, 17’ x 18’; Daniel Nevling, contractor. 

Manaj% ik Ave., w of Cedar St., three-st’y dwell., 
18’ x 47’; Kobert Boon, owner. 

Bringhurst St., w of Wakefield St., 2 two-st’y 
dwells, and two-st’y stable, 15’ x 32’ and 16’ x 20’; 
John Rufe, owner. 

Dock St., No. 120, three-st’y store, 18’ x 80’; C. H. 
Jacoby, owner. 

Leithgow St., n of Norris St., two-st’y dwell., 16’ x 
20’; Felix Bultz, owner, 

Thirteenth St.,s of Locust St., three-st’y dwell., 
and four st’y dwell., 18’ x 82’ and 22’ x 82’; Robert- 
son & Bryan, contractors. 

Centre St., un 8, w of Schaeffer St., 4 three-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 25/; Wm. Garvin, contractor. 

Broud St., e 8, 64’ nof Ellsworth St., two-st’y store 
and cwell., 21’ x 61’; E. Benson, owner. 

St. Louis. 

BUILDING PERMITs. — Seventeen permits have been 
issued since our last report, seven o! which are 
for unimportant frame houses, Of the rest, those 
worth $2,500 and over are as follows: — 

H. Tiemann, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; cost, 
$6,500; Wm. Springmeyer, contractor. 

Peter Sarvies, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; 
contract sub-let. 


PROPOSALS. 








_ 
[At Boston, Mass.]} 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1883. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M., on the 28th day of February, 1883, for 
furnishing and fixing in place — in the post- 
office and sub-treasury extension-building at Boston, 
Mass., the iron-work of post-office screens, stairways, 
railings, floor-lights, in accordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which and any additional in- 
formation may be had on application at this office or 

the office of the superintendent. 

JAS. G. H1iL", 

374 Supervising Architect. 


RICK, CEMENT, ETC. 





{At Baffalo, N. Y.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Park Com- 
missioners’ office, City Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., for fur- 
nishing the materials hereunder mentioned, to be used 
in the construction of the Butfalo Trunk Sewer, until 
12 o’clock M., on Wednesday, the 14th day of 
February, 1883, and opened immediately thereafter. 
The materials required are as follows: 

Sewer bricks, not to exceed 20,000,000. 

American hydraulic cement, not to exceed 50,000 
barrels. 

Portland cement, not to exceed 10,000 barrels. 

Iron castings, not to exceed 100,000 pounds. 

Dated 24th of January, 1883. 

The Board of Sewer Commissioners of the City of 
Buffalo, per 373 D. C. BEARD, Chairman. 


h OVABLE DAM. 
[At Louisville, Ky.] 
U. 8S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 82 West THIRD Sr., | 


CINCINNATI, O., January 12, 1883. { 
Sealed proposals in duplicate will be received at this 
office, until 12 o’clock, noon, on Thursday, the 
Ist day of March, 1883, for the construction of the 
parts necessary for 200 feet of movable dam, and the 
delivery of the same at Louisville, Ky. 

Approximate quantities: Wrought-iron, 28,000 
pounds; cast-iron, 2,500 pounds; malleable-iron, 850 
pounds; dressed white-pine, 1,260 feet, B. M.; dressed 
white-oak, 400 feet, B. M. 

Specifications and all necessary information can be 
obtained by application to the undersigned. 
WM. E. MERRILL, 
374 Major of Engineers. 
OUNTY COURT-HOUSE. 
[At Mount Ayr, To.) 
Drawings can be seen after February 10th at the office 
of the County Auditor, at Mt. Ayr, Ringgold Co., lowa, 
or at the office of Eckel & Maun, architects, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
Sealed bids must be in by March 1, 1883. 
The Supervisors reserve the right to reject any or 
all bids. 
By order of the Board. 
T. A. STEVENSON, Chairman, 
J. E. DOZE, County Auditor, 373 











AM. [At Louisville, Ky.} 


U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 82 WrEsT THIRD Sr., 
CINCINNATI, O., January 12, 1883, 

Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o’clock, noon, on Thursday, 
the Ist day of March, 1883, for the construction 
of the parts necessary for 200 ft. of movable dam, and 
the delivery of the same at Louisville, Ky. 

Approximate quantities: wrought-iron, 28,000 lbs.; 
cast-iron, 2,500 lbs.; malleable iron, 850 ibs.; dressed 
white-pine, 1,260 feet B. M.; dressed white-oak, 400 
feet, B. M. 

Specifications and all necessary information can be 
obtained by application to the undersigned. 

374 WM. E. MERRILL, Maj. of Engineers. 


OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Caledonia, Minn.} 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Building 
Committee of the County Commissioners of Houston 
County, Minnesota, until March 21, 1883, at the 
office of the Auditor in Caledonia, for the construc- 
tion of a stone Court-House for said County, according 
to plans and specifications of same now on file at the 
Auditor's Office, and at the office of the architecte, 
C. G. Maybury & Son, Winona, Minn., who will give 
any further information desired. No bids will be 
received except for the whole building complete as 
specified. The successful bidder will be required to 
give bonds in the sum of $5,000. The right to — 
any and all bids is reserved, By order of Building 
Committee, 
376 E. K. BOVERUD, County Auditor. 








PROPOSALS. 


) : cemeateniatense 
© [At Philadelphia, Pa.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ma | 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 5, 1883. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M., on the 26th day of February, 1883, for fur- 
nishing and delivering at the Tregsury Building, 
Washington, D. C., all the hardware required for the 
Court-House and Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa., in 
accordance with specification and schedule, copies of 
which and any additional information may be had on 
application at this office or the office of the Super- 





intendent. JAS. G. HILL, 
73 Supervising Architect. 
Seeman aateeteens 
[At Brattleboro, Vt.]} 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt., January 19, 1883. 
The plans and specifications of a two-st’y brick 
school-house, 96’ x 124’, will be open for inspection after 
January 30, at the office of Haskins & Stoddard, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. Bids for constructing the same in a thor- 
ough and substantial manner will be received by the 
undersigued up to 12 M., February 20, 1883. Bids 
may be made for building the house as a whole, or in 
parts, to wit: For the basement or foundation story, 
with necessary excavations; for the mason-work, for 
carpenter-work and painting; for heating and plumb- 
ing. ‘The successfui contractor will be required to give 
sufficient bonds to insure a faithful compliance with 
their contract. The committee reserve the right to 
reject any or all bids as they may deem best for the 
interest of the district. 
H. D. HOLTON 
WM. H. COLLINS, 


, wT er, Building 
TACOD RSTEY , Committee. 
GEO. A. HINES. - 

‘ 





| ponemneeeses 
[At Topeka, Kans.} 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING AKCHITECT, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 12, 1883. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 M.,on the 7th day of March, 1883, for all the 
plastering required in the Court-House and Post-Office 
at Topeka, Kans., in accordance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which and any additional in- 
formation may be had on application at this office, or 
the office of the Superintendent. JAS. G. HILL, 

373 Supervising Architect. 





_ WATER-PIPES. 
{At Providence, R. I.} 
OFFICE OF BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
City HALL, 
PROVIDENCE, RK. I., February 13, 1883. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
11 o’clock A. M., Friday, February 23d, 1883, tor 
furnishing the following sizes of cast-iron water-pipes. 

Five tons, of 2,240 pounds, 4 inches in diameter. 

Four hundred and fifty tons, of 2,240 pounds, 6 inches 
in diameter. 

Eighty tons of 2,240 pounds, 8 inches in diameter. 

To be delivered on wharf in this — 

The delivery to commence on or before May Ist, 
and to be completed on or before August Ist, 1883. 

A bond satisfactory to the Board, in the sum of five 
hundred dollars, as liquidated damages, for failure to 
execute the contract within ten days, if awarded, will 
be required of each bidder, and a satisfactory bond in 
the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars conditioned 
upon the faithful fulfilment of the contract, will be 
required of the successful bidder, 

Specifications and forms of contract, and of proposals 
may be obtained on application at this office. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all pro- 


SAMUEL B. SWAN, Board of 
CHARLES ANTHONY,} Public Works, 
SAMUEL M. GRAY, 

373 City Engineer. 





RON FURRING AND LATHING, ALSO 
FIRE-PROOF COVERING FOR IRON 
COLUMNS. {At Topeka, Kans. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office unti 

12 M., on the 24th day of February, 1883, for fur- 
nishing and fixing in place, complete, all the iron 
furring and lathing, also the fire-proof covering for 
the iron columns, required for the Court-House and 
Post-Office at Topeka, Kansas, in accordance with 
drawings and specifications, copies of which and any 
additional information may be had on a at 
this office or the office of the Superintendent, 
JAS. G. HILL, 
373 Supervising Architect. 


EWER. 





[At Buffalo, N. Y.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Park Com- 
missioners’ office, City Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., for exe- 
cuting the work hereunder mentioned, the same being 
the construction of the Buffalo Trunk Sewer, until 
12 o'clock M., on ene f the 20th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1883, and opened immediately thereafter. 
The work to be done is as follows: 

The construction of a trunk sewer from Albany 
Street to the intersection of the Mill Race sewer in 
Seneca Street at Hydraulic Street, being a total length 
of less than 24,000 feet, 

Also, flushing inlets from the main and Hambur, 
canal, and the Erie canal, and the interception o 
existing sewers which now deliver into these canals, 
together with all minor appurtenances of the work. 

‘he diameter of the main sewer throughout the 
principal part of its length will be 8 feet. 

About 2,600 feet of the sewer will be built in tunnel, 

The estimated quantity of brick to be laid is about 
20,000,000. 

Plans and specifications for the work, as soon as 
completed, may be seen at the office above stated. 

Dated z4th of January, 1883. 


+) 


The Board of Sewer Commissioners of the City of 
Butfalo, per 373 


D. C. BEARD, Chairman, 





a 








